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Unit on WORLD TRADE 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 

For All Classes; SEMESTER 
VIEW TEST, pp. 15-18 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 4. 
News pages, pp. 6-8. Unit on world 
pp. 10 and 12. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: Unit on world trade, pp. 9-12. 

U. S. History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: News pages, pp. 6-8. Unit on 
world trade, esp. pp. 11 and 12. 


RE- 


trade, esp. 


Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens, 
p. 14. 

Life Adjustment: Moral and spiritual 
values—“How Would You Sclve It?” 
p. 27; Vocational—“Career Club,” p. 19; 
“My Campus Is the Seven Seas,” p. 9; 
Teen-age problems—“Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 26 


FINAL ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


The May 18 issue will be the final 
issue of World Week for the semester. 
It will include a unit on NATO and the 
Western European Union. There will 
also be selections from the annual Scho- 
lastic Awards. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
(pp. 15-18) 


This issue contains World Week's 
semi-annual SEMESTER REVIEW 
TEST. It is bound into the center fold 
of the magazine on pages 15-18. 

The test is divided into fou 
parts. Part I covers ten world leaders 
and five “U. S. Headliners,” and re- 
vigws highlights of five units gublished 
this term. Students are also asked to 
identify a photograph and four sym- 
bols. Part II tests student background 
in current affairs by asking them to 
give the names of six world figures who 
are pictured on page 16. Part III fo- 
cuses attention on five “trouble spots.” 
Part IV is a skills section. 

Some teachers prefer to use the 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST sepa- 


rately from the rest of the magazine 


major 


It may be separated by removing the 
staples. 


How to Use the Test 


1. Some teachers ask their students 
to work out the answers to the entire 
TEST at home over a period of days. 
Other teachers specify sections*of the 
TEST which the students should answer 
at home. Then, on an assigned day, 
students review their answers orally in 
class. In this case, there is no formal 
marking of answers. The general aim 
is to review what was learned and to 
identify student weaknesses. 

2. Some teachers ask their students 
to remove the TEST section. The sec- 
tions are then collected. On an assigned 
day, the TESTS are re-distributed and 
students are asked to answer the entire 
TEST or certain sections of it. The 
papers are marked as in a formal ex- 
amination. 

3. Many teachers who have only one 
period available for the TEST use this 
procedure: Different groups in the class 
are asked to work out the answers to 
various parts of the TEST. After a given 
time has elapsed, the various groups 
give their answers. The rest of the 
class listens critically, and makes any 
necessary corrections. 


Unit: WORLD TRADE (pp. 9-12) 
Concepts in the Unit 


International trade is a two-way 
street. If nations expect to sell their 
products to other countries, they must 
also buy the products of other coun- 
tries. Although only a small percentage 
of U. S. income comes from foreign 
trade, some of our major industries, 
much of our farm income, and millions 
of jobs depend upon it. We import our 
morning cup of coffee, the manganese 
for our steel, and many other mate- 
rials used in manufacturing. Our free 
world neighbors depend on the U. S. as 
a customer for their goods. High tariffs 
are blocks in the path of international 
trade. But some Americans think we 
should raise some tariffs 


Contents 


1. Page 9. A cadet at the Maritime 
College at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., tells 
about his training to become an officer 
on a merchant ship. 

2. Page 10. Drawings and text tell 
how trade began, and the effect of the 
tariff on world trade. 

3. Page 11. How our foreign trade 
helps support some of our major indus- 
tries, provides jobs, and supplies many 
of our comforts and necessities. 

4. Page 12. Reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and the tariff problem. Chief 
aims of GATT. Graph on East-West 
trading. 


Assignments 


l. Page 9. (1) What is the difference 
between the U. S. Merchant Marine 
and the U. S. Navy? (2) Explain these 
terms as used in the training of a mer- 
chant marine officer: signal flags, celes- 
tial navigation, floating classroom, ship's 
log, maritime college. 

2. Pages 10-11. (1) Why do nations 
trade with each other? (2) What is a 
tariff? How can tariffs hurt world trade? 
(3) What is a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment? (4) In what way is our foreign 
trade important: (a) to American in- 
dustries? (b) in providing jobs? (c) in 
providing us with comforts of life? 

3. Page 12. (1) What arguments 
have been offered for and against re- 
duction in tariff rates? (2) What is 
GATT? What does it hope to accom- 
plish? 


Preparation 


During the class discussion on world 
trade and its importance to the U. S., 
students are sure to ask questions in- 
volving facts and figures about our ex- 
port-import trade. To be armed with 
the necessary information, bring to class 
your own or a library copy of the 1955 
edition of the World Almanac. Text- 
books in economic geography will also 
have valuable reference information. 
Pages 696-697 of the World Almanac 
give statistical data about our leading 
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exports and imports over recent years. 
Page 671 lists our leading customers in 
foreign trade. 


Motivation 


Suppose a world situation existed 
making it impossible for the U. S. to 
continue its foreign trade. Would this 
situation have a serious effect on life 
in the U. S.? How would this affect 
your own life? Would you expect “busi- 
ness as usual” to continue in the U. S.? 
Why or why not? Which American 
industries depend a great deal on what 
we buy from abroad? On what we sell 
abroad? (As students try to work out 
their answers to the questions, ask them 
to write the statistical information on 


the blackboard. ) 


Discussion Questions 


1. If only a small percentage of our 
income comes from selling goods to 
other countries, why worry about world 
trade? 

2. How important is world trade to 
American farmers? Are all farmers 
equally concerned with foreign trade? 
Which ones in particular? Why? 

Which countries in particular 
would feel the most serious blow if the 
U. S. were to stop trading with them? 

4. Since countries use different kinds 
of money, how is it possible for them 
to buy from, or sell to, one another? 

5. Why is international trade called 


“a two-way street”? 


Activities 
1. Here are two suggestions for map 
work, using blank outline maps of the 
world: (a) Have students shade in and 
name those our 
best customers. They arrows 
radiating from the U. S. 
tries. On radiating lines, 
list the 
the particular cou 
outline map of the world, the 
can radiate from the countries to the 
U. S. Students car items 
we import from the var ountries. 
9. As an exercise in ima 
writing, students can 
sition I 


countries which are 
can draw 
to these coun- 
they 
items going to 


On another 


can 
xport 
major export 
try. (b) 


lines 


write in the 
10us ¢ 
ginative 
write a compo- 
describing what life would be 
like in the U. S. if our trade w vith 
nations stopped 

38. Ask the class 
a cartoon visualizing one of 
and problems express« 


other 
cartoonist to draw 
the ideas 


1 in the unit. 


FROM CAMEL CARAVANS TO FAST 
FREIGHTERS and PATHS TO PROS- 
PERITY? (pp. 10, 12) 


Procedure 


Students should have an understand- 
ing of the arguments commonly used, 


pro and con, on the protective tariff 
before discussing the issues involved in 
reciprocal trade agreements. Assign a 
group of bright students to read up on 
these arguments in a high school text in 
economics. The first part of the lesson 
can then be conducted in the form of 
a panel discussion or as the delivery 
of short reports to be followed by 
discussion. Here are some basic pro 
and con arguments commonly used in a 
discussion of tariffs: 

For a Tariff 

1. Tariffs protect American workers 
from losing their jobs because of poorly- 
paid foreign labor. 

2. Tariffs protect young American 
industries from foreign competition. 

8. Tariffs help make the U. S. self- 
sufficient in case of war. 

Against a Tariff 

1. High wages are a result of the 
efficiency of American workers. There 
are high wages in industries not “pro- 
tected” by high tariffs. 

2. If we expect to sell abroad, we 
must buy from abroad. 

8. High tariffs cause hard feelings 
among nations. 

You can list other arguments on the 
blackboard. The lesson can also be 
conducted by having students discuss 
the arguments, pro and con, listed on 
the blackboard. 


Summary Questions 

1. Do you favor a high tariff policy 
for the U. S. or a policy of cutting 
our tariffs? Defend your answer. 
2. For whose advantage do the tariffs 
work: American consumets? American 
workers? American industries in gen- 
eral? For the nation as a whole? De- 
fend your answer in each case. 

3. What are reciprocal trade agree- 
ments? What is GATT? 

4. What would you want our Con- 
gress and the President to do about 
tariffs and GATT today? 


Activities 

1. Suggest to students that they 
letter to the “Say What You 
Please” editor of World Week express- 
ing their ideas on the issues raised in 
class discussion. 

2. If your schoo] 
ask students to inte 
or a neighbor on the tariff issue. In an 
industrial area, students may be able 
to talk the issues over with a worker 
whose products are exported, or af- 
fected by foreign competition. 

8. Ask some students to visit the 
local jewelry store to discuss the prob- 
lem of Swiss vs. American-made watch 
movements. What has been done to cut 
down on the imports of Swiss watch 


write a 


is in a farm area, 
view their parents 


movements? How do the jewelers feel 
about it? Their customers? What is be- 
hind the “watch issue?” 


VOCATIONAL (p. 19) 


The career article describes the edu- 
cation, field training, and daily routine 
of a social worker. For additional infor- 
mation, students can write to the ad- 
dress given in the article. 





ANSWERS TO 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
(pp. 15-18) 


Page 15: Group I, World Headliners: 
a-8; b-4; c-1; d-10; e-2; f-9; g-8; h-6; 1-5; 
j-7. Group II, Know Your World: 1-b; 2-a; 
8-c; 4-a; 5-b. Croup III, U. S. Headliners: 
1-Walter Reuther; 2-C; 8-John Foster 
Dulles; 4-Dr. Jonas Salk; 5-C. Group IV, 
Signs of the Times: 1-Russia; 2-Great 
Britain; 3-France; 4-Atom or Hydrogen; 5- 
U. S. Capitol. 

Page 16: Remember These Faces: 1- 
Anthony Eden, Great Britain; 2-Jawaharlal 
Nehru; 3-Nikita Khrushchev, Georgi Ma- 
lenkov; 4-Juan Peron; 5-Johannes Strijdom. 

Page 17: Keep Your Eyes On: 1-Israel, 
Arab; 2-Viet Nam, rebellion; 3-French 
North Africa, colonial rule; 4-Austria, of- 
fered to withdraw their occupation troops 
5-Nationalist China, Formosa, the 
Quemoy. 


soon; 
Pescadores, 

Page 18: Eyes South: 1-Argentina; 2- 
Brazil; 3-Andes; 4-Atlantic; 5-Venezuela; 
6-Florida; 7-Puerto Rico; 8-Panama Canal; 
9-Pacific; 10-Equator. Vocabulary Check- 
up: a-2; b-4; c-5; d-3; e-1. Read the Graph: 
1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-NS; 5-F. 


Ld 
wn 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, 
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Begone—oh fingers 
stained with ink, 


Away-—thou frightening 
filling chore! 


A Snorkel Pen fills 
quick’s a wink 


And frees you of 
mess forevermore! 


— Anonymous 


Youn look forward to filling a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen 
because there’s never any after-mess. No dunl-ing, no 
wiping, no wash-up ever! Chances are, you'll even want 
to show it off to admiring friends. 

You'll feel pretty much the same about your writing,* 
too. There’s something about a Sheaffer Pen that lets the 
“you” come through. A smoother flow of words. A more 
definite character. That’s because you choose the point 
that seems to be made for you alone. 

Try a new Snorkel Pen at your Sheaffer dealer’s. : Fills the modern way 
You'll feel some of the pride flow through the instant without dipping 
you put it to paper. And the prices make it easy for you to hei. 
make one yours, 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from just $8.75 
Other modern Sheaffer pens start at only $3.75 


SHEAFFERSS 


WHITE pot Mor DISTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 
IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONTARIO IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 





High School Grads 
most likely to succeed 











Young Men Go Places- Faster 
in the U.S. Air Force 


You get going...and keep going when you step into Air 
Force Blue. As an Airman, your job in the air or on the 
ground will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and 
jet fighters flying. 

You’ll earn good pay, with automatic increases and 
may have opportunities for further schooling. If you 
qualify, you can learn a skill that will benefit you for 
the rest of your life, you may be selected for Aviation 
Cadet training as a pilot or observer—or you may com- 
pete for an appointment to the new Air Force Academy. 
Be the first in your class to succeed. Be a member of 
the U.S. Air Force team. 





= STUDENTS! Graduate before you enlist! 


Gg am am 6m GP 6 GP GP 6 6 Oe 6 oe ee ee eee 


Airman Information Branch 

Personnel Procurement Division, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB 

Dayton, Ohio 


Please furnish me more information on my op- 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I “- 
i portunity as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Newsmakers 4 


“Licks tate 
to the Chinese 
Reds.” 

That’s what 
Senator Walter F. 
Geor- 
last 

month. Because 
he heads the Senate Foreign Rela 
Senator George's 


George of 


yla said 


tions Committee 
views carry a lot of weight in Wash- 
ington. A few days later the State 
Department agreed that talks with 
the Reds about 
Formosa area might be worthwhile. 

The Senator 
from Georgia is the the 
Senate. He’s been in the Senate for 
33 years—five years longer than any 
other Senator. He’s a life-long Dem- 
ocrat, but in foreign affairs he gen- 
erally supports the Republican Ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower. 

Walter George is the only son of 
a poor cotton and potato farmer in 
Webster County, Ga. He began 


a cease-fire in the 


77-vear-old senior 


“dean” of 


PRESIDENT’S SHADOW 
NOT MANY people know James 


Joseph Rowley. He stays out of the 
public eye. But he spends his work- 
Presi- 
dent of the United States!-His job 
is to guard the President's life. 


ing hours at the elbow of the 


Rowley is chief of the White 
House Secret Service detail. He 
his men go wherever the President 


to ball 


games, or to church. His practiced 


and 


goes—to a press conference 
eve roves over the crowd. The Presi 
dent’s life 
quickly the man 
and stops troublemakers 
The President’s “shadow” |} 
chief of the White Houss 
Service since 1946. | a judo ex 
pert and a crack shot with a revolver 
During the sum: 
President Eisenhower goes outdoors 
more often n 
more difficult than usual. When the 
President golfs, Secret Service 
dressed like other golfers move 
the with Some 
ries concealed in golf bags 


] } 1 
ma 1¢ De 7 1 yn now 


it his side spots 
iS he en 


secret 


months vhen 


2 xx, F an) ; 
Rowle\ S OD S eve 


men 

about 
Carry 

One 


course him 


“MR. GEORGE” OF GEORGIA 


working his way through high school 
and had decided to become a dentist. 
Then came an event which changed 
his whole life. 

One day a famous speaker failed 
to show up for a Masonic conven- 
tion. Someone suggested that 15- 
year-old Walter, the high school’s 
best orator, fill in. Young Walter 
gave a talk on the duties of a citizen, 
using General Robert E. Lee as an 
example. The speech was so well re- 
ceived that he decided to go into a 
career where he could make use of 
his speaking talents. He studied law 
at Mercer University, became a 
judge, and won election as Senator 
in 1922. He'll run for his sixth full 
Senate term in 1956. 

The white-haired “Mr. George’— 
even his wife calls him that—is the 
Senate’s “elder Each 
morning he holds “court” in the Sen- 
ate lounge. Young Senators—Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike—drop by 
for advice or just for a good talk. 


cto} wn” 


\ World phe 
Rowley (left) guards the President during 
his tour of Korean battleground in 1952. 


carries a “walkie-talkie” and keeps in 
other agents who are 

1948 Cadillac. 
ident eats out- 


touch with 
nearby in an armored 
Every time the Pre 
the White He 


watch while food is 


side Rowley’s men 
being prepared 
for him. 

Once hours someone 
makes a threat against the President 
or his family. Most of the threats are 
in letters, and the great majority 
come from thoughtless pranksters. 
But each one has to be checked care- 
fully by Secret Service agents. Last 
year they investigated 1,400 such 
threats. 


every SIx 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Congress debates U.S. tar- 
iff policies (p. 12). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 
6-8)—rebellion breaks out in South Viet Nam; Italy 
chooses new president; House armed services commit- 
tee okays bill to build up reserve force; U.S. may dis- 
cuss cease-fire in Formosa area with Chinese Reds; 
President Eisenhower reveals that he has been corre- 
sponding with Russia’s defense minister; Pulitzer Prizes 
awarded; small Maine town refuses to die after one big 
industry shuts down; 12-year-old boy wins Carnegie 
hero award. 


MAYFLOWER SAILS AGAIN: A second May- 
flower will cross the Atlantic 336 years after the original 
Viayflower carried the Pilgrim Fathers to the New 
World. The keel for the new Mayflower will be laid in a 
British shipyard later this year. The design of the orig- 
inal, tiny, square-rigged vessel will be copied down to 
the smallest detail. It will set sail for America on Sep- 
ember 6, 1956, the anniversary of the historic 1620 de- 
parture. Like her famous predecessor, the ship will land 
at Plymouth Rock, Mass. Then she'll make calls in 
ports along the East Coast and up the St. Lawrence 
River. It’s not known yet how many “Pilgrims” the sec- 
ond Mayflower will carry across the Atlantic. John 
Winslow, a descendant of one of the original Pilgrims, 
may be one of the passengers. Permission to make film 
ind TV showings of the voyage will be sold. The money 
will provide scholarships for U.S. students in Britain. 


. 
WOODPECKER SONG: A variety of ‘woodpecker, 
the Ceophloeus pileatus, has-six Pennsylvania profes- 
sors up a tree. For some strange reason, the ‘peckers like 
wooden telephone poles. They peck away and so 


weaken the wood that many poles have to be replaced.* 


When you hear one of these birds hack away at a tree,” 
one professor reports, “you'd think it was a man with an 
axe.” Pennsylvania State University is making a study 
to find out why woodpeckers like these particular poles 

and what can be done to make them peck elsewhere. 


TEEN-AGE ALERFNESS: Three 15-year-old sopho- 
mores at Massapequa (N.Y.) High School notified police 
when they found that the doors of a local bank had been 
left open late one night. For their action, Fred Schaefer 
Robert Hasset, and Robert Kolakawski each received a 
$25 savings bond from the bank. 


MESSAGE TO THE REDS: Ten thousand bal- 
loons carrying excerpts from the Bible were floated over 
the Iron Curtain into Communist Eastern Europe last 
nonth. This was the start of a 90,000-balloon barrage by 
the International Council of Christian Churches to fight 
inti-religion campaigns in Red-ruled lands. 


TOUGHIES? Here are the words most often mis- 
spelled by high school seniors, according to Thomas C. 
Pollack, professor of English at New York University: 
their, receive, too, writing, all right, separate, until, 


privilege, definite, and believe. 


. 
Wide World photo 


COLUMBUS LANDMARK: A worker on his lunch 
hour props himself in the archway of the 445-year-old 
Palace of Columbus in the Dominican Republic. The 
palace was built by Columbus’ son, Diego. The old 
landmark is now in ruins. It will be restored by the 
Dominican Republic this year as an international mu- 
seum. The Dominican Republic and Haiti share the 
island of Hispaniola, second largest in the West Indies 
Diego ruled the island after his father’s death. 


must about 


PIDGIN CHINESE: A Chinese know 
2,500 symbols before he can read even a newspape1 
Because their writing system is so complicated, most 
Chinese never learn how to read or write. Claiming they 
are fighting illiteracy, the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment says it has simplified the form of 57 words. 
Later, the Reds promise, they will introduce a short- 
cut method of writing the 798 most common words. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
U.S. MARINES TO FORMOSA? A small force of U.S 
Marines may be sent to Formosa, Chinese Nationalist 
stronghold off the coast of Red China. “Leathernecks’ 
on Formosa would be a guarantee to Chiang Kai-shek 
that the U.S. will fight to defend the island and a 
warning to the Reds to “keep off.” 


ENDQUOTE: Henry Ford 2nd, president of the Ford 
Motor Company, announcing a $625,000,000 expansion 
program: “American capitalism has become the incen 
tive-for-everybody system—the system under which fre« 
men have actually achieved the good life that the Com 
munists have only dreamed about 





Diem Holds Viet Nam 


Violence flared up in strife-torn 
South Viet Nam (see map, p. 17). A 
three-sided struggle for political 
control is still raging. Who will 
emerge on top is still uncertain. 

Behind the smoke of battle are 
the following three forces competing 
for political power in the free half 
of Viet Nam: 


FIGHTING FACTIONS 


1. The government of Premier 
Ngo Dinh Diem (pronounced, n’goh 
deen dee-ehm). According to most 
observers, Premier Diem is honest, 
conscientious, and patriotic. He 
wants his country to be free—free of 
communism. He also wants his coun- 
try to be free of French dominance. 

This, understandably, does not sit 
well with the French. They are 
not over-enthusiastic about Diem. 
France would like to keep an eco- 
nomic foothold in her former colony. 

Cn the other the United 
States—which is paying most of the 
bills in South Vict Nam—is giving its 
support to Diem. Our only interest is 
to save the little nation from com- 
munism. The State Department be- 
lieves that Diem can provide the 
best leadership for a free, demo- 
cratic, and independent Viet Nam 

But Diem’s government is ¢ perat 
ing under several disadvantages. It 
lacks a strong political organization 
to back it. Nor does it have firm con- 
trol of Viet Nam’s national army. 

Worst of all, the Diem 
ment is actively opposed veral 
semi-military sects and Viet 
Nam’s chief of state, Bao Dai (pro- 
nounced, bough die 


hand, 


vovern- 
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2. The anti-government 
There are three of them. Each is op- 
posed to the Diem government 
Each has its own private army 

They are (a) the Binh Xuyen (pro- 
nounced, ben zeyé ehn), an organi- 
zation of gangsters that controls all 
the rackets in the country as well as 
the national police; (b) the Cao Dai 
(pronounced, cow die), a militant 
political-religious sect, whose faith is 


groups. 


a mixture of the leading world reli- 
gions; and (c) the Hoa Hao (pro- 
nounced, whah how), a sect which 
follows a form of Buddhism. 

During the war against the Com- 
munists, the French gave financial 
aid to all three groups. They, in 
turn, placed their private armies at 
the disposal of the French. 

When Diem became premier, he 
demanded that these private armies 
be disbanded or incorporated in Viet 
Nam’s national army. 

Eventually the two religious sects 
agreed. But not the Binh Xuyen. 
They refused to give up control of 
the police for fear that they would 
thereby lose control of the rackets. 


3. The Chief of State. This post is 
held by Bao Dai, the former em- 
peror of the province of Annam. He 
was appointed by the French in 1949. 
The French selected him because (a) 
he is pro-French in his views, and 
(b) as a former emperor, he might 
carry prestige with the Viet Namese. 


MOVE 10 UNSEAT DIEM 

However, Bao Dais critics accuse 
him of being a “playboy.” He has 
been spending most of his time out- 
side the country, in a villa on the 
French Riviera. It he who 
named one of the Binh Xuyen lead- 
ers as head of the police force. There 
are rumors that Bao Dai receives a 
“rake-off” on the rackets. It is certain 
that Bao Dai 
Diem’s proposed liberal reforms. 

Late last month, these three com- 
peting forces clashed and brought in 
their wake near-anarchy. 

Cutting through the 
here is—briefly—what happened: 

Premier Diem discharged the Binh 
Xuyen head of the national police 
and put one of his own officers in 
that post. He also fired all Binh 
Xuyen members of the police force. 

Instead of submitting to the dis- 
missals, the Binh Xuyen began shell- 
ing Premier.Diem’s palace grounds. 
Diem ordered his loyalist army to 
subdue the rebels. 

Fierce fighting went on for several 


Was 


does not 


approve 


confusion, 


days, with heavy casualties on both 
sides. In the end, Diem’s forces 
gained the upper hand. 

In the midst of this fracas, Diem 
received a cable from Bao Dai order- 
ing him to fly immediately to France 
for a conference. Diem replied that 
he was “too busy” to leave Viet Nam. 

Bao Dai also ordered Diem to 
hand over the military command to 
General Nguyen Van Vy (pro- 
nounced, ngwen van vee), an op- 
ponent of the premier. This, too, 
Diem refused to do. 


DIEM STILL IN SADDLE 


Then there followed 15 hours of 
utter confusion. At midnight Satur- 
day, April 30, General Van Vy was 
placed under arrest by Diem and 
held as a prisoner in the premier’s 
palace. But by 9 a.m. Sunday, the 
general was free and seemingly in 
control of the army. He issued an 
announcement that he had over- 
thrown Diem’s government. 

Then at 3 p.m. Sunday, Diem was 
on top again, and General Van Vy 
was in flight from the capital. 

As we went, to press, Premier 
Diem was still in the saddle. But no 
one was making predictions how 
long he'll stay on. 

This is the sort of situation that is 
made to order for the Communists. 
For an election is to be held in all 
Viet Nam (North and South) in July 
1956. Unless the anti-Communists in 
free Viet Nam unite, the Reds may 
win the election by default. 

(See news story in April 13 issue.) 


Italy’s New President 


Italy has a new president, the sec- 
ond since the country became a 
republic in 1948. He is Giovanni 
Gronchi, 67, former president of the 
Chamber of Deputies (lower house 
of parliament). 
Gronchi 
whose term of 


succeeds Luigi 
office ex- 


Signor 
Einaudi, 
pires this month. 

Under the Italian Constitution, 
the president is elected by the two 
houses of parliament, sitting in joint 
session. He serves a seven-year term, 
at a salary of $20,000 a year. The 
presidency is mainly a ceremonial 
office. Its chief function is to 





nominate new premiers when there 
is a Cabinet. crisis. 

It is an open secret that the pro- 
U.S. premier, Mario Sgelba, was not 
happy about Gronchi’s_ election. 
Though both men belong to the 
middle-of-the-road Christian Demo- 
cratic party, Gronchi is reported to 
favor the admission of left-wing So- 

ialists into the Cabinet 


Reserves on the Ready 


The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has approved a bill aimed at 
creating a military manpower pool 
of 2,900,000 trained reserves by 
1960. These reservists could be 
called to active duty in case of a 
national emergency. 

The bill includes provisions for 
etting up a new, voluntary training 
rogram for pre-draft age youths 
Under this program, from 100,000 
to 250,000 young men from 17 to 19 
vears of age could volunteer for six 
months of basic military training. 
They would be paid $50 a month. At 
the end of the training period they 
would serve an additional seven and 
1 half years in the Ready Reserve. 

The Armed Forces had sought au- 
thority to draft youths for this train- 
ing program if not enough of them 
volunteered to fill the quota. Con- 
gressmen struck out the draft au- 
thority. They feared it was too much 
like Universal Military Training. 


Sf aoe 


The Ready Reserve would also 
include veterans discharged from 
active duty. The length of time a 
veteran remained in the Ready Re- 
serve would depend upon his length 
of active service, the two totaling 
roughly at least five years. 

Ready Reserve forces would take 
part in 48 drill periods a year and 
spend an additional two weeks in 
active training. 

The bill also imposed penalties 
upon reservists who failed to con- 
tinue with their training. A six- 
month volunteer who failed to keep 
up his reserve training could be 
drafted through selective service for 
a regular two-year hitch in the 
Army. A veteran, lax in his reserve 
obligations, could be drafted for an- 
other 45 days of active service. 

The bill still has to be approved 
by the House and Senate and signed, 
by the President to become law. 

(See Forum Topic of the Week: 
“You Speak Up on the Draft.”) 


Formosa Peace Talks? 


The U.S. may be willing to nego- 
tiate directly with Communist China 
for a cease-fire in the Formosa area. 

For weeks the Communists have 
threatened to attack the Chinese Na- 
tionalists both on Formosa and the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu, close 
to the mainland of China. There 
was danger that such an attack could 


International News photo 


Cooking was lots more work in great-great-grandma’s day. These state winners 
in the Betty Crocker Search for the American Homemaker of Tomorrow are trying 
out the facilities in a colonial kitchen in Williamsburg, Va. State winners 
were awarded $1,500 scholarships each. All-American Homemaker of Tomorrow, 
$5,000 scholarship winner, was Deloris Arnette, 18, Enterprise (Ala.) H. S. 
L. to R. are Clara Minton, Wilkesboro, N.C.; Wilma Loftus, Cortland, Neb.; 
Constance Cornelius, Cheektowaga, N.Y.; Phyllis Lindstrom, Cheyenne, N.D. 
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possibly set off a general war. The 
U.S. has patiently sought some for- 
mula for preserving the peace. 

At the Bandung Conference (see 
last week’s news pages), Red China 
made a sudden offer to negotiate di- 
rectly with the U.S. for “relaxing tert- 
sions’ in the area. The offer took the 
U.S. State Department by surprise. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was on vacation. Acting Secretary of 
State Herbert Hoover, Jr., son of the 
former President, conferred with Far 
East specialists. They decided that 
such talks might be unwise. Red 
China was informed that the U.S 
would not consider talks unless Na- 
tionalist China, our ally, took part 


TO SMOKE OUT INTENTIONS 


England, France, and others of 
our allies were dismayed by this re- 
jection of the Communist offer. Sec- 
retary Dulles, upon his return to 
Washington, felt that preliminary 
talks-even without Nationalist 
China—might be profitable. They 
could help us to learn whether the 
Reds sincerely wanted peace. The 
President agreed with Dulles 

The possibility of such talks be- 
tween the U.S. and the Red Chinese 
angered Nationalist China and a 
group of Senators headed by Repub- 
lican Minority Leader William 
Knowland of California 
PPresident Eisenhower 
that another pipeline for peace may 
have been opened. At a press con 
ference the President acknowledged 
that he had been corresponding with 
an “old friend”’—Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov, Soviet Defense Minister. 

At the end of World War II, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and his Russian op 
posite number, Marshal Zhukov, had 
worked together closely in the oc- 
cupation of Germany. President 
Eisenhower that he believed 
Zhukov was “devoted to the idea of 
promoting good relations between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union.” 


revealed 


said 


Big Boom in Business 


The U.S. produced more goods in 
the first four months of 1955 than 
during any similar period in history. 
Americans earned more money 
than ever before, too. If the boom 
keeps up through 1955, Americans 
will earn a record $292.5 billion. 

Businesses plan to invest $29.5 bil 
lions in new equipment this year- 
high. This “capital 


another new 





Wide World photo 


EYE OPERATION UNDER WATER—Dr. H. George Blasdel, Los Angeles eye surgeon, 
is transplanting cornea from an eye of a donor bat ray fish (foreground) into 
the eye of Charlie, a blind pet bat ray at Marineland-of-the-Pacific aquar- 
ium, Portuguese Bend, Cal. Healthy cornea will cure Charlie’s blindness. The 
bat ray swims same way as land bat flies—by flapping its huge fins in water. 


investment” gives the whole econ- 
omy a boost. 

These production records were set 
last week: 
>The 3,000,000th 
off the 
This number 
the first week in July last year. 
PEarly estimates put steel output 
at 2.328.000 tons—a 


high. 


1955 car rolled 
Detroit. 
until 


assembly lines in 


wasn't reached 


new one-w eek 


Pulitzer Prizes Awarded 


The 38th annual Pulitzer Prize 
awards were announced last week. 

Major winners: drama—Tennesse¢ 
Williams (Cat on a Hot Tin Roof); 
music—Gian-Carlo Menotti (The 
Saint of Bleecker Street novel 
William Faulkner (A Fable 
raphy—William S. White (The 
Story ). 


biog- 
Taft 


Schools and Industry 


What role can the high school best 
play in preparing young people for 
the modern world of technology? 

That was the keynote of a national 
manpower rence .at Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y., attended by 
70 leaders of education, labor, in- 
dustry, and government. The major 
conclusion: “Schools should educate, 


industry should train 


conte 


High schools should concentrate 
on turning out students with a solid 
background in basic learning tools. 
Little can be gained by narrowly 
training students toward specific 
skills which may no longer be neces- 
sary a few years hence. 

One thing all members of the 
group agreed upon: The teacher 
should be given greater standing in 
her job and a larger pay envelope. 


Challenged City Fights 


“We Refuse to Die... 15,000 Peo- 
ple Fight Back.” So read a recent ad 
in many city newspapers in the East. 


The 15,000 who 
were the inhabitants of 
Maine, located 30 
Portland. Sanford, a one-industry 
town, was faced with economic 
strangulation when the textile plants 
(which once employed 3,600 per- 
sons) shut down. 

As unemployment rolls mounted 
and workers took jobs in other com- 
munities, Sanford decided to fight. 

A Chamber of Commerce was or- 
ganized to lure new industries to the 
2,000,000 square feet of unused fac- 
tory floor space. A booklet was pre- 
pared proclaiming the virtues and 
opportunities of Sanford. It was 
mailed to 10,000 business leaders-- 
in letters addressed by women vol- 


refused to die 
Sanford, 
miles south of 


unteers. Ads were taken in city 
newspapers. Sanford businessmen 
made trips to New York City to 
interview possible investors. 

By the first of this month the cam- 
paign was beginning to show results. 
Five new industries had already 
moved into the old mill buildings. 
Others were considering the move. 


in Brief 


Young Hero. Twelve-year old David 
Webb of City, N.J., was one 
of seventeen persons receiving awards 
from the Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion. David received a bronze medal 
for saving a three-year-old girl from 
drowning when she fell off a Sea 
Bright, N.J., pier last August. The Com- 
mission endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie to honor acts of heroism. 


Jersey 


was 


Anniversary. Saturday, May 7, 
marked the tenth anniversary of the 
surrender of the German armies to Gen 
eral Eisenhower in a small schoolhouse 
in Reims, France. The event ended the 
European phase of World War II. 


Flying Tracks. In the high school 
competition at the 6lst annual Penn 
Relays in Philadelphia, St. Johns Prep 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., won the two-mile 
relay and Boys High, also of Brooklyn, 
the one-mile event. 


Campus Chapel. A windowless, cy- 
lindrical, brick chapel was dedicated 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cambridge, Mass., on May 8 
The chapel is 30 feet high, 50 feet 
in diameter, and resembles a_ water- 
storage tank. The chapel will serve 
people of all faiths. 

Timber by Helicopter. A Texas in- 
ventor, Clyde E. Bannister, has pat 
ented a device for removing dead tres 
from a forest by helicopter. The heli- 
copter hovers over the tree to be re- 
moved and lowers Bannister’s device 
The device breaks off the dead limbs, 
saws through the trunk, then grabs hold 
of the tree before it falls. The helicop 
ter then flies away with the tree. 
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1. Identify: (a) Giovanni Gronchi 
(b) Bao Dai; (c) Ngo Dinh Diem; 
(d) Georgi Zhukov. 

2. The President’s proposed “peace’ 
ship is to be powered by (a) solar en- 
ergy; (b) atomic energy; (c) energy 
from petroleum. (Underline one.) 

Ngo Dinh Diem has been strongly 
supported by (a) the United States; 
(b) the Chinese Communists; (c) Bao 
Dai. (Underline one.) 





My Campus Is the 


Seven Seas 


By CADET WILLIAM BRENGEL 


GO to school the year around. 

And I like it! 

I’m a cadet at the State University 
of New York Maritime College. The 
college is at Fort Schuyler, on Long 
Island, New York. -It trains officers 
for our merchant ships. These ships 

Uncle Sam’s chief “delivery boys” 
to foreign countries. They transport 
everything from toothpicks to trucks 
from the U. S. to customers in other 
lands. 

I’m 18, and I’m now in my second 
year at the Maritime College. I’m 
just beginning my “salty” courses. 

That’s our word for anything con- 
nected with the sea.) I’m learning 
something about plotting a ship's 
across the ocean. I've had 
some training in the use of signal 
flags and blinker lights to exchange 
messages with other ships. And I’m 
beginning to study the layout of 
major seaports. Along with these 
specialized courses, I study English, 
French, and physics. 


course 


STEERING BY THE STARS 


In my third and fourth year, ll 
concentrate on “salty” subjects. One 
course I’m looking forward to is 
celestial navigation. In that class I'll 
learn to steer by the stars. 

From September to May of each 
school year, I do my studying in 
classrooms and laboratories like any 
other college student. But each June, 
my daily life changes completely. I 
close my textbooks and pack my 
gear. I climb aboard the Empire 
State (see photo above), a 426-foot 
training ship. For nine weeks, this 
ship becomes my floating classroom. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on poge 26 


Cadet Brengel’s ‘floating classroom,” the Empire State, is 
shown anchored at Venice, Italy, during a recent cruise. 


Each summer students from the 
Maritime College take the Empire 
State on a European cruise. This 
year well dock at Villefranche, 
France; Kiel, Germany; Oslo, Nor- 
way; Seville, Spain; and Lisbon, Por- 
tugal. 

These cruises are fun, but they’re 
far from being a vacation. I'll prob- 
ably stand watch a number of times 
during the voyage. I might help the 
quartermaster, who keeps the ship's 
log. (The log is a book containing 
a record of everything that happens 
during a voyage.) I might help the 
wheelsman, who steers the ship. 

I will go on one more summer 
cruise before I graduate in June, 
1957. I hope I'll have a chance on 
the 1956 trip to push the two levers 
which order the ship’s engineers to 
go “full speed ahead.” In the photo- 
graph on the cover, I’m practicing 
with the instrument which transmits 
such orders. 

The senior cadets always have the 
toughest jobs on our annual cruises. 
Regular Navy officers are on board 
to help out in emergencies, of course. 
But the hour-by-hour work of run- 
ning the ship is always in the hands 
of the cadets. In fact, the cruise 
serves as a kind of final examination. 
And it doesn’t do much good to try 
to bluff your way through if you 
haven't learned your lessons. 

Many of my fellow cadets come 
from families which have followed 
the sea for many years, but there's 


no seafaring tradition in my family 


My home is in the small town of 
Hillsdale, New York, which is far 
from the ocean. I'd never spent any 
time around ships until I entered the 
Maritime Colleg: 
cruise to Europe was my 


trip 


And last summer's 


first ocean 


A SEAMAN’S LIFE 


Now that I’ve gotten a taste of life 
on the sea, I'd like to make the mer- 
chant marine my career. That's not 
as easy to manage as it may sound. 
The U. S. is buying about 11 billion 
dollars worth of goods from other 
countries each year, and selling about 
15 billion dollars worth of goods 
abroad (see page 12). But many 
U. S. merchant ships are stored away 
“in mothballs.” Most of the goods we 
buy and sell are carried on ships 
flying the flags of other countries 

Foreign merchant ships 
less for carrying cargo, partly be 
cause they pay their seamen much 
lower wages. But the U. S. Govern 
ment knows it is important to keep 
strong, and 


charg: 


our merchant marine 
helps by giving shipping companies 
Federal aid. This Government money 
permits many U. S. ships to compete 
with foreign-owned ships and still 
pay high union wages. 

There are some signs that bette: 
days are ahead for U. S. merchant 
ships. I hope so, because I like the 
“salty” life 


UNIT ON WORLD TRADE 
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/ ] Men got along for cen- 

turies without trading— 
but they didn’t get along 
very well. Each man hunted 
his own food, built his own 
shelter, and made whatever 
simple tools he needed. If 
a man couldn't make some- 
thing himself, he simply did 
without it. Many people liv- 
ing in rural areas followed the custom of making most of 
the things they needed until very recent times (left). 






















THE STORY OF TRADE 





From Camel Caravans | 
to Fast Freighters 





2 Gradually men began 

specializing on one par- 
ticular job. One man would 
spend al! his time farming. 
Another would become a 
baker or a carpenter. The 
farmer would trade his 
wheat for bread (see draw- 
ing). Later, nations also be- 
gan specializing. One would 
be mainly an agricultural nation. Another would concen- 
trate on manufacturing. Trading on a large scale began. 














Some nutions were flood- 
ed with goods and farm 
products from other lands. 
These nations wanted to cut 
down on imports. They want- 
ed a chance to build their 
own factories and keep their 
own farmers’ prosperous. 
Most of these nations had 
been charging a tax called 
a tariff on many imports. But now they raised their tariff 
rates much higher. This step raised the price of imports. 



















Because of high tariffs, 
nations found they were 
selling fewer and fewer 
goods outside their own 
borders. As a result of the 
loss of foreign customers for 
their products, many facto- 
ries were closed. Farmers 
found no buyers for many 
crops. A country which felt 







it was about to suffer loss of its markets because of high 
tariffs imposed high tariffs on goods of other nations. 








World trade came almost 

to a standstill in the 
early 1930’s. Congress be- 
lieved that high tariffs were 
partly responsible. Uncle 
Sam told other nations: ‘‘If 
you'll cut the tariff on your 
imports from the U. S., we'll 
cut our tariffs on goods we 
ne buy from you.” This was the 

idea behind the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act passed 
by Congress in 1934. This act is still on the books. 




















For 21 years, the U. §. 
has been lowering its 
tariffs steadily. Many other 
nations have done the same. 
Those favoring low tariffs 
say this action has _ con- 
tributed to world prosperity. 
But some Americans feel 
that we should now stop cut- 
ting tariffs. They fear that 
continued heavy imports of foreign-made goods will harm 
some U.S. industries, and leave many workers jobless. 






















ey, NOE 
Werner in the Indianapolis Star 
Other nations need Uncle Sam’s 
dollars as well as his goods. 


HERE did your family car come 
from? 

“From Detroit,” you may reply. 

But actually your car came from 
all parts of the globe. U. S. auto 
makers have to import dozens of 
materials before they can put a car 
together. And those materials come 
from about 56 countries. 

This is one indication of the im- 
portance of world trade to the U. S. 
Here are some others: 

JOBLESS MILLIONS: One out 
of every 15 Americans gets part or 
all of his income from world trade. 
[If we stopped selling autos and auto 
parts abroad, for example, about a 
tenth of our auto workers would lose 
their jobs. About the same percent- 
age of workers would be affected in 
factories making tractors, locomo- 
tives, typewriters, and refrigerators 
if foreign customers stopped buying 
these U. S. products. 

UNHAPPY FARMERS: Since 
World War II, we've been selling 
about half of our cotton abroad, and 
a third of our wheat. If other coun- 
tries stopped buying our farm prod- 
ucts, farm income would drop dan- 
gerously. 

MISSING MANGANESE: The 
U. S. is the world’s greatest producer 
of steel. But manganese is needed to 
“toughen” much of our steel. And 
only one tenth of the manganese we 
use is mined here in the United 
States. We depend upon India, South 
Africa, and Brazil for most of our 
manganese. 

EMPTY CUPS: Most Americans 
would notice stoppage of world 


UNCLE SAM: 


Customer... 
and Storekeeper 


trade at the breakfast table. All of 
our coffee and tea is imported. 

A cut in world trade would be 
serious for Uncle Sam, but it would 
be a disaster for many of our friends. 
Brazil and Colombia would be 
plunged into a depression if we 
stopped buying their coffee. Britain 
would go hungry if she could not 
sell her products on the world mar- 
ket. Venezuela would be in trouble 
if the U. S. cut down on its imports 
of oil. 

Most nations realize that trade is 
a two-way street (see cartoon). When 
U. S. citizens buy enough French 
perfume and textiles, for example, 
then Frenchmen can buy U. S.-made 
typewriters, automobile tires, and 
machinery. 

That sounds almost like the old 
system of bartering. But actually it’s 
not so simple. Here’s the way inter- 
national trade works out: 

A French perfume-maker sends a 
large stock of his products to the 
United States. Your father and many 
other men buy bottles of that per- 
fume as gifts for their wives. All the 
buyers pay in dollars for the per- 
fume. 

The U. S. store which sells the per- 
fume doesn’t pay the French maker 
in dollars. The store takes $1,000 of 
the money collected from your father 
and other buyers to the bank. The 
bank then gives the store a sort of 
“international check” called a bill of 
exchange. This bill of exchange is 
mailed to the French perfume-maker 
to pay for his products. He takes it 
to his bank and the bank gives him 
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350,000 French franes—the equiva 
lent of $1,000. 

Now let’s say another Frenchman 
comes to that bank and says that he 
wants to buy $1,000 worth of U. S.- 
made typewriters to sell at his store 
in France. He pays 350,000 French 
francs to the bank. The bank gives 
him a bill of exchange. When it 
arrives in the U. S., the U. S. bank 
pays the U. S. typewriter manufac- 
turer $1,000 in U. S. money. 

As long as U.S. citizens and French 
citizens balance off their purchases 
this way, everything works out fine 
But what happens when the trade 
gets out of balance? What happens 
if the U. S., for example, sells a bil 
lion dollars’ worth of goods to a coun- 
try and buys only $750,000,000 worth 
of that country’s products? 

Sooner or later there will be no 
U. S. dollars left in that country to 
pay for imports from the United 
States. If nothing is done to solve 
the problem, that means buyers in 
that country will just stop ordering 
U. S.-made products. 

Since World War il, many coun- 
tries have suddenly run out of dol- 
lars. They still needed many U. S 
products to help them recover from 
damage suffered during World War 
II. The U. S. made it possible for 
them to keep buying our produets. 
Congress did this by providing bil- 
lions of dollars in loans and gifts to 
other countries since the war ended. 

In recent years, these nations have 
joined in asking for “Trade—Not 
Aid.” They want the U. S. as a cus- 
tomer as well as a storekeeper. 


















N THE early 1930’s the world was 


deep in a_ busi depression. 


ness 


Millions of men were jobless. Thou- 
sands of factories were closed—or 
operating only a few hours a week 

Many experts said an increase in 


world trade would help restore pros- 
perity. These experts felt that h 
tariffs had hurt trad 
TIT-FOR-TAT [The U. S. took 
the lead in cutting tariffs. Congress 
passed the Reciprocal Trade Agr 
ments Act in 1934 
This law has stayé 


I he 
for 21 vears. Before the Act was 
passed, the average U. S. tariff was 
about 28 per cent That ins a 


$28 tax on $100 worth of imported 
goods.) Since 1934 the average tariff 
has been sliced to about 12.5 
cent (or $12.50 on each $100 worth 


per 


Other countries have reduced their 
tariffs on U. S. goods in about the 
same proportion 
HORSE-TRADING AGREE 
MENT: In 1948 the U. S. signed a 
“horse-trading” agreement with 33 
other nations. This is the “General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.” 
It is usually referred to as “GATT.” 
The GATT countries carry on about 
four fifths of the world’s tra 


Under GATT, these nations get 
together from time to time and 
cuss ways of increasing world trade 
These get-togethers are “horse-trad 
ing” sessions. One nation will offer 
to cut its tariff on wool, for « 
if other countries will cut their ta 
on chinaware. 

In seven years, GATT count 
have signed about 50,000 


Since World War Il, a new barrier has 
cut down trade among nations. This is 
the “Iron Curtain’ separating Commu- 
nist-run countries from free nations 
Before the war, the U. S. traded freely 
with China, for example. Since the Reds 
took over, this trade has almost dis- 
appeared. Before the Communists took 
over Eastern Europe, Czechoslovakia 
traded actively with many western na- 
tions. Now the Czechs trade almost 
entirely with other Red-run nations. But 
some East-West trade still gets through 
the “Iron Curtain.” The amount has 
increased in recent months. The charts 
at right show the 1952 breakdown. 


Paths to Prosperity? 





ments. Most of these were cuts in 
tariffs. But GATT has 
roadblocks to trade 


s delay imports 


also removed 
other For ex- 
ample, some countri 


at border points so long that some 


goods may spoil. Buyers in these 
countries may stop importing that 


kind of goods. GATT 


to speed up border checks in several 


has managed 


countries. 

Have tariff cuts 
trade? Many experts say 
1934 U. S. trade with other countries 
has boomed. In 1934 the U. S. sold 
only’ $1,988,000,000 worth of goods 
abroad. In 1953 our exports reached 
$15,747,000,000. In 1934 we imported 
only $1,707,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts. In 1953 our imports totalled 
$10,873,000,000. 

Part of that increase in the dollar 
value of our foreign trade can be 
explained easily. The cost of almost 


1] 


creased world 
yes. Since 


all products has risen since 1934. 
S. aid to other 


n world trade 


Billions of dollars in 1 
countries has also giv 
a “shot in the arm.’ 


But those who favor low tariffs say 


that a large part of tl redit for this 
trade boom should bx en to tariff 
cuts. 

NEXT STEP?—The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements t will die on 
June 30 unless Co s renews it. 
President Ejisenh has asked 





The *‘Cold War’ in World Trade 


UNIT ON WORLD TRADE 








Congress to keep the law on the 
books. But a number of Congress- 
men who have supported previous 
tariff cuts now think the U. S. has 
gone far enough in that direction. 

Some Congressmen point to un- 
employment in certain U. S. indus- 
tries, such as textiles. They feel that 
too much cloth is being imported 
from Japan, and that this is throwing 
U. S. workers out of jobs. For that 
reason, they favor raising the tariff 
on textiles. Others are proposing in- 
creases in tariffs to protect other 
industries. 

Congress is also taking a closer 
look at GATT. The U. S. became a 
member of GATT through a Presi- 
dential agreement which did not re- 
quire Congressional action. But the 
GATT nations are now trying to set 
up a permanent organization, called 
the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. It would have little power, but 
those who favor it say it would make 
GATT’s operation more efficient. 
President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to okay U. S. membership 
in this new organization. Some Con- 
cressmen fear the organization might 
try to dictate U. S. tariff policies. 

Will the U. S. continue slicing its 
tariffs? Or will Congress put an end 
to tariff-cutting? The next few weeks 


has 


will probably bring the answer. 
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Fifty million times a day 
at home, at work or on the way 
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. You feel its 
LIVELINESS. 


. You taste its 
‘BRIGHT GOODNESS. 


3. You experience 
PERFECT REFRESHMENT. 


See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”—NBC Television twice each week 
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“Your Hospital .. . 
A Tradition of Service” 


—theme of National 
Hospital Week, May 8-14 
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AST FALL, as the Arlington, Va., 

Community Hospital prepared to 
launch a fund-raising drive, a group 
of teens came up with a request: 

“Let us take over the job of raising 
the money,” they said. “We'll organ- 
ize and conduct house-to-house so- 
licitation. We'll arrange publicity. 
Our dramatics class will go on radio 
and television, and our art class will 
make posters for the drive.” 

The teen-agers were students at 
Washington and Lee High School. 
Their interest in Arlington’s hospital 
started last year during National 
Hospital Week. A few students 
visited the hospital and studied its 
problems. They began to mull over 
what could be done to improve and 
expand it. They talked about the hos- 
pital with other interested students. 
So, when the hospital announced the 
building fund drive, many more 
teens were eager to do their share. 

Ordinarily, hospital officials 
wouldn't have turned over such an 
important project to teen-agers. But 
John J. Anderson, the hospital’s ad- 
ministrator, was convinced the teens 
meant to “put out” for the building 
campaign. He saw these teen-agers 
as future leaders of the community 
ready to take on responsibility now. 


“SELLING” THE COMMUNITY 


Just as they had promised, the 
teens began “selling” Arlington on 
the need for a better hospital. Stu- 
dent volunteers took over all the 
pre-campaign publicity. They put 
up posters, distributed pamphlets, 
and gave radio talks describing what 
the hospital does for the community. 

Then came November 17, the big 
night of the drive itself. The teens 
had mapped a plan to visit 60,000 
homes within a two-hour period. 
Seventeen hundred Washington and 
Lee students came out for the door- 
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Teens Take Over 


Hospital Building Drive 


to-door drive. Students from four 
other high schools—who didn’t want 
to be laggards—swelled the ranks to 
2.700. Their job was to comb the 
community for money and pledges. 

Student leaders had prepared 
everything. Each solicitor was re- 
sponsible to a team captain. The 
captains reported by telephone to an 
area chairman. The chairman made 
regular reports to central headquar- 
ters in the high school. Student 
workers at this “nerve center” made 
sure everything ran smoothly. 


A SMASHING SUCCESS 


Escorted by police, area chairmen 
carried receipts to one of five local 
banks kept open, especially for the 
purpose. Spot announcements do- 


nated by the local radio station kept 
the town up to date on progress. 

Results of two hours’ work: More 
than $50,000 was collected or 
pledged. 

The campaign was a smashing 
success. It earned high praise from 
Arlington’s community leaders. Mr. 
Anderson put it this way: “Our com- 
munity is proud of these young folks. 
I can say that never in my 17 years 
of hospital work have I been priv- 
ileged to be part of any campaign as 
well organized as this one. It has 
been a most exciting experience for 
me and for the entire community. 
The hospital joins the community in 
saying, “Thanks for a job well done.’” 

World Week presents its “Award for 
American Citizenship” to Washington 
and Lee High School, Arlington, Va. 





“LADY WITH THE LAMP” 


During National Hospital Week 
we honor the nation’s hospitals, in 
which one in every eight Americans 
receives care each year. National 
Hospital Week always falls near 
May 12, the birthday of Florence 
Nightingale (at right). She was a 
heroic British nurse, one of the first 
women ever to serve with a military 
hospital. She was in charge of 38 
nurses who sailed for southern Rus- 
sia in 1854 to care for British soldiers 
wounded in the Crimean War. Until 
she and her crew arrived, hospital- 
ized soldiers often were left unat- 
tended. Many died because of bad 
sanitary conditions. Every night 
Florence Nightingale made the 
rounds of the large hospital, carry- 
ing a lamp. She smiled at one 
stricken soldier, said a few comfort- 
ing words to another, ordered the 
medicines they needed. The grate- 
ful men called her “the lady with 
the lamp.” 
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Quiz Section, Part 1 





Name____ 


This page is PART 1 of four-page Semester Test. 
Answer any THREE groups of questions in PART 1. 
Total score for PART 1, 30 points. 





Group |: WORLD HEADLINERS ~.. 


In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the number (from Column B) of the country or organ- 


ization with which the name is most closely associated. 
Each counts 1. Total, 10 


Column A 


a. Winston Churchill 
-b. Nikolai Bulganin 
. Mao Tse-tung 
. Chiang Kai-shek 
>, Dag Hammarskjold 
. Konrad Adenauer 
g. Edgar Faure 
. Mario Scelba 
Ramon Magsaysay 
Ichiro Hatoyama 


Column B 


. Red China 
2. United Nations 
3. France 
. Russia 
5. The Philippines 
. Italy 
. Japan 
. Great Britain 
9. West Germany 
. Nationalist China 


Group Il: KNOW YOUR WORLD 


Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 2. 
Total 10. 


_l. INDIA: Which is NOT correct? (a) Most In- 
dians live in small villages with few comforts; (b) 
India is closely allied to the U. S. in the “cold war” 
against communism; (c) the diet of the average Indian 
has improved since India gained its freedom. 

__.2. LATIN AMERICA: Which is NOT correct? 
(a) Portuguese is the most widely spoken language in 
Latin America; (b) the Monroe Doctrine warned Euro- 
pean nations to stay out of Latin America; (c) President 
Eisenhower has proclaimed that the U. S. will be a 


Questions based on material in World Week, Feb. 
2, 1955, through May 11, 1955. 
Answers in Teacher Edition 


Total Score for Semester Test 


“good partner” to all of the Latin American nations 

__3. COMMUNISM: Which is NOT correct? (a) 
U. S. immigration and naturalization laws are used to 
keep known Communists out of the U. S.; (b) Russia 
aims to spread communism all over the world; (c 
“fellow-travelers” are U. S. agents tracking down Reds 

_4. CANADA: Which is NOT correct? (a) Canada 
has a larger population than the U. S.; (b) Canada is 
a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
(c) the U. S.-Canadian border is not fortified. 

__5. UNITED NATIONS: Which is NOT correct? 
(a) In Korea soldiers fought under the U.N. flag for 
the first time; (b) the problem of world refugees has 
not been taken up by the U.N.; (c) the U.N. works 
actively to help raise world living standards 


Group Ill: U. S$. HEADLINERS 


If the underlined name is the correct identification, 
write C in the space. Substitute the correct answer if 
the name is wrong. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. The president of the CIO is 


George Meany. 





_2. Harold Stassen was recently 
appointed as “Secretary of Peace.” 

3. Our world-circling, peace-seek 
ing Secretary of State is Adlai Stevenson. 

4. Walter Reed led in developing 
a successful anti-polio vaccine. 

5. Ralph Bunche won fame as a 


U. N. representative trying to end Israel-Arab dispute 























Group IV: SIGNS OF THE TIMES Each of these counts 2. Total 10. 


2. For what island 
kingdom do car- 
toonists use the 
lion as a symbol? 


1. For which country 
do cartoonists use 
the bear as a sym- 


bol? 


3. This “fair lady” is 
used as a symbol 
for which Evro- 
pean country? 


5. Our U.S. Congress 
works here. What 
building is it? 


4. Nevada has seen 
many of these 
“mushroom” 


clouds caused by 
the _..___. bomb. 


Score for this page 
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Score for this page 
Quiz Section, Part Il 





Remember These Faces 


Select correct names from list at bottom of page. Each answer counts 3. Total, 21. 


q 1. After many years as his coun- 
try’s foreign secretary, - 
—______ (left) became prime min- 


ister of 
last month. 





a. 7 os 
(right) is the prime minister of India. 
He’s also a leader of the nations 
which wish to remain neutral in the 
“cold war” between the free world 
and the Communist world. 


ee si a ________ (making speech) is first 
secretary of Russia’s Communist party. Many people think 
he is the real power behind Nikolai Bulganin, who is 
Russia’s new premier. The man who served as premier 
before Bulganin, and resigned suddenly in March, sits at 
the far left in the photo, looking rather glum. His name is 





NOTE 


Six of the blanks on this page are to be 
filled in with the names of world leaders. 
You'll find the six names in this list: 


Winston Churchill Joseph Stalin 
Georgi Malenkov Nikita Khrushchev 
Juan Peron Jawaharlal Nehru 
Anthony Eden Johannes Strijdom 
U Nu Simon Bolivar 


Ny x———————E 5. Prime Minister 


of Argentina is having trouble of South Africa favors sepa- 
with the Roman Catholic Church. ration of blacks and whites. 
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Quiz Section, Part Iil 





Keep Your Eyes On... 


Underline correct answers. Each counts 2. Total, 24. 








ONTROLLED 
BY EGYPT 








1. The Middle Eastern country 


shown in green on this map is 
0 





Scale of miles 





200 











(Israel, Indonesia, Afghanistan ). 
This young nation has been in- 
volved in many border incidents 
with its (Arab, Hindu, French) 
neighbors. 


2. This divided 


pan, drought). 


‘and in 
Southeast Asia, shown in 
green, is (Pakistan, Portu- 
gal, Viet Nam). The gov- 
ernment of the southern 
half is threatened by (re- 
bellion, invasion by Ja- 


3. The area shown in green on this map is 
known as (Southeast Asia, French North 
Africa, Eastern Europe). There have been 
frequent riots and disorders in this area 
directed against (colonial rule; British in 
terference in the area’s domestic affairs; 
harsh rule by Communist occupation 
forces). 
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4. The central European country shown in green on 
this map is (Austria, Spain, Turkey). The eastern part 
of the country has been occupied by Russian troops 
since World War II. Last month the Russians (sent in 
heavy reinforcements to stop an uprising; took over the 
western part of the country also; offered to withdraw 
their occupation troops soon). 


5. The islands shown in green on this map have been 
in the news for many weeks. The islands are now held 
by (Red China, Nationalist China, Japan). The large 
island at right is (Formosa, Yalta, Puerto Rico). The 
group of islands nearest the large island is called (the 
Pescadores, Thousand Islands, West Indies ). The small 
island near the China coast is called ( Hawaii, Quemoy, 
Guernsey ). 

Score for this page —___ 
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Skills Section, Semester Review Test 





Score for page 18_____ 


Test Your Skills 














1. EYES SOUTH 


The number before each of the following statements 
corresponds to a number on the map above. In the 
space, write the name of the country, area, or feature 
mentioned. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 

This country is a leading meat producer. 
This country is a major coffee exporter. 
Name these mountains. 
. Name this ocean 
This country is rich in oil deposits. 
ame this U.S. state 
lame this U.S. Commonwealth. 
ame this canal which links two oceans. 
. Name this ocean 


| 
What does this imaginary line represent? 


ll. VOCABULARY CHECK-UP 


Match the number of the definition in Group B with 
the words in Group A. Each counts 1. Total, 5. 


Group A Group B 


a. satellite . cooperation among west- 
ern hemisphere nations 

2. small nation under Com- 
munist control 

8. taking over other lands 
to build an empire 

. rivalry between the free . 
world and the Commu- 
nist world 

5. agreement to stop fight- 


b. cold war 
c. armistice 


d. imperialism 


e. Pan Americanism 


ing 


iil. READ THE GRAPH! 

The graph below gives information or the average 
yearly income in different areas. Write T if the state- 
ment is True, F if it is False. Write NS if there is Not 
Sufficient information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

__l. People in developed areas have -nuch higher 
incomes than those in underdeveloped areas. 

2. The average person in the U.S. has a higher in- 

come than the average person in West Europe. 

3. Income of Africans is increasing steadily. 

. U.S. aid to other countries has raised the average 
income in those lands. 

5. Average incomes in Africa are below the levels 

in Southeast Asia. 


t) $500 $1000 1500 
UNITED 


STATES 
Ww. EUROPE 


LATIN 


AMERICA $152 


AFRICA $118 


MIDDLE 
EAST $89 


3 Developed Areas 


Underdeveloped 
SOUTH Til sss a... 


SOUTHEAST 
ASIA $30 


S $500 $1000 $1500 


ANNUAL INCOME PER PERSON 
New York Times Chari 
This chart includes latest available figures from world areas. The 
U.S. annual income is now about $200 above the figure shown 





IRL. HE ELH 


A Career Club Feature 


The Helping Hand 


i YOU'RE interested in helping oth- 

ers, you'll be interested in the career 
of pretty, young Sally Tomezak. She’s 
a social worker in the Outpatient Clinic 
at the Connecticut State Hospital in 
Middletown. 

Sally graduated from Newton (Mass.) 
High School in 1946. She took the 
college-preparatory course, acted in 
school plays, and belonged to the So- 
cial Studies Club. 

“Like most girls, I was a baby-sitter 
after school,” Sally said in a recent in- 
terview. “I worked as a salesgirl in a 
local department store and one summer 
I waited on tables at a resort in Maine. 
I did clerical work in a medical center 
for children in <Boston. Still another 
summer I was a camp counselor. All of 
this was good experience for my ca- 
reer.” 

In 1950 Sally graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
with a major in psychology. During her 
college years, she did volunteer work 
in day nurseries to get experience in 
working with others. Because of her 
education, Sally started her career in 
the field of psychology. 

One of her first jobs was working 
with mentally deficient children in 
Belchertown, Mass. Sally gave intelli- 
gence tests to the young patients and 
worked closely with the staff social 
worker. The social worker interviewed 
the children’s parents to learn more 
about the children and their back- 
grounds. Also, the social worker coun- 
seled the parents so they could under- 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


Social worker Sally Tomezak interviews one of her clients. 


stand the particular problems their chil- 
dren face. 

During this time, Sally became more 
and more interested in a career as a 
social worker. She decided to enroll for 
a two-year course at the University of 
Connecticut’s School of Social Work in 
Hartford. Three days each week were 
spent working directly with people in 
need of help. This is called field in- 
struction. Sally’s field instruction during 
her second year of graduate study was 
in the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Northampton, Mass. Here she re- 
ceived a partial scholarship. 

Sally's job was to talk to hospitalized 
veterans and help them develop a more 
cheerful attitude. She also helped pa- 
tients who were worried about their 
illnesses so they could cooperate more 
fully with the hospital staff. She talked 
to the relatives of veterans to make 
them understand how the veteran 
would feel upon his return home. 

Sally graduated from the School of 
Social Work with a master’s degree. 
Then she took her present position as 
a psychiatric social worker at the Con- 
necticut State Hospital. 


TYPICAL DAY 

“What is a typical day like for you?” 
I asked her. 

“We have two offices,” Sally ex- 
plained, “one at the hospital and one 
at the outpatient clinic downtown. I 
arrive at the hospital at 8:30 to work 
on my records and make business phone 
calls. Then I go to the outpatient clinic 


' SOCIAL WORKER—Career at a glance 


DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


! Siudic 


phot 


where I am a member of a team of 
specially trained workers. Often we 
work with children. I arrange for an 
interview with the child’s mother to 
learn about the background. A psychia- 
trist studies the child. A social worker 
helps solve family problems. A psychol- 
ogist gives tests. Then we talk over all 
of the child’s problems and decide what 
we can do to help. These problems may 
involve school difficulties, stuttering, 
delinquency, etc.” 

From her present position, Sally may 
be promoted to senior psychiatric so- 
cial worker, case supervisor, and then 
department supervisor. Experienced so- 
cial workers earn from $2,700 to $4,000 
a year. Top administrators earn as high 
as $13,000 and more a year. 

“There are many opportunities today 
in social work for both men and 
women,” Sally said. “Men are needed 
in all areas of social work and have 
unusual opportunities in some of the 
higher executive positions. 

“I advise school students who 
are interested in social work to go 
out for as many extra-curricular activ- 
ities as they can and still make a good 
scholastic record. This can help give 
them experience in dealing with peo 
ple.” 

—WILLiAM Fave , Vocational Editor 

For additional information on social 
work as a career, write to the Council 
on Social Work Education, 345 East 
46th Street, New York, 17, N. Y. En- 
close a stamped self-addressed envelope 
for reply. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FUTURE 





Good health, 
maturity, good 


Superior high school 
grades; college courses 
in social and biological 
sciences, English, math- 
ematics; ability to drive 


a car. and tolerance. 


emotional 
judgment, 
tact and understanding, 
strong desire to help others, 
liking for people, patience 


Office interviews and 
home calls on clients; 
consultation with other 
staff members; office ses 
work including writing 
of case histories. 


35-37 hour week; paid 
vacations; 
strenuous; some expen- 
refunded, 
auto expenses. 


Excellent in all types of 
positions, especially good 
for workers with a master’s 
degree in social work; ex- 
panding fields in child wel- 
fare, public assistance, and 


work often 


such as 


mentol hyciene 





GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO... 


E have to take a lot for granted 

these davs. Civilization has 
made so much progress in the past 
hundred years that we just can’t keep 
up with all the angles any more. The 
more complicated things get, th 
harder it is to understand them. 

In the old days, anvbody could 
understand the ice box. Nowadays the 
electric refrigerator does a better job, 
but it’s not so easy to understand 

It’s the same way wv indles and 


kerosene lamps. When th vert 
used for lighting th ' 1S) 


understand. But electri 


better—and more « 

We're living in 
cialists. It’s just ab 
one person to know \ 
everything, so he concentrates 
thing—he specializes 

Yes, more and mor 
that even everyday s1 
as simple as they 
thought they wer 


reason, we have to depend more and 
more on other people—the specialists, 
that is—for the facts 

Is that good? Well, it isn’t bad. 
And in one respect it’s very good 
indeed. For if the specialists work as 
a team, they can do a better job than 
any one of them could do alone. And 
by the pooling of knowledge, we can 
carry on to much greater accomplish- 
ments than we could as lone wolves. 


Building on Foundations 


For we build on foundations 
laid down for us by our ancestors. 
Edison and other pioneers provided 
such a foundation in electricity. 
Others following in ir footsteps, 
built better and better machines and 
devices, worked out better and better 
ways of doing things ctrically. 

It’s the same thing in all fields 
chemistry, 
, civil engi- 
pooling 


of knowledge phy 
metallurgy, medicine 
neering, math, and n. By 


his knowledge, man sets himself apart 
from animals and uses the brains 
which God gave him. 

Yes, we have to take other people’s 
word for things. We can’t know 
everything ourselves, so we accept 
what others tell us. 

But, on the other hand, we can’t 
just swallow everything that anybody 
tells us. Or we can’t be like those 
people who believe whatever they 
see in print. 

All right, you say; then what are 
you to believe? You know you can’t 
accept everything anybody tells you 
as fact. And when you hear conflicting 
reports about something, which one 
do you believe—if any? 

The answer, of course, is that you 
have to do some thinking for yourself. 
And that brings up another problem: 
How can you be sure you use the best 
judgment? 

Probably the best answer to that 
one is general education, in addition 





to the specialized kind. Not only do 
you have to specialize in your own 
fieid if you want to compete with the 
other fellow, but you also have to get 
a good background of general, all- 
around education so you can use the 
best judgment in everyday life. With 
such a background, you can use the 
intelligence you were born with to 
decide when to believe one thing, 
when to believe another, or when to 
decide that the truth is somewhere in 
between. 


Importance of Economics 


For instance, let’s take economics. 
Although there are a lot of subjects 
we ought to have some kind of gen- 
eral know ledge about, economics is 


one of the most important. Some of 


the toughest arguments are in this 
field. 

You don’t have to be a brain to 
know something about economics. It 
doesn’t have to be hard to understand. 
It can be very simple, and very inter- 
esting. And everybody should know 
something about it. 

For economics deals with the things 
we need or want in life—what the 
economists call goods and services. It 
goes into such matters as how many 
of these goods and services there are, 
how they get from where they grow 
or are made to where they are used, 
what it takes to make them valuable 
to us, how much they cost, and so on. 
Economics can be as close to you as 
buying an automatic electric toaster, 
or it can be as remote from you as 
international negotiations over Near 
East oil fields. 


Much of the fundamental disagree- 
ment between the free world and 
Russian communism is over questions 
of economics. Most of us think of it 
as a question of freedom versus 
slavery—and we're right—but that’s 
not all it is. One of the roots of the 
disagreement is the question of how 
goods and services will be produced, 
who gets them, and who does what. 
Many of us believe that those subjects 
have brought about much of the 
trouble in other matters like the right 
of free speech, the right to think as 
one pleases, or the right to worship 
God in one’s own way. 


Most of the controversial issues in 
local and hational politics are eco- 
nomic issues. A depression, for ex- 
ainple, is a matter of economics, and 
one party may make a political issue 
out of it by saying that another party 
caused it. Another subject which in- 
volves economics is public ownership 
versus private ownership. And eco- 
nomics has a great deal to do with 
such things as taxes, minimum wages, 
and good schools. 


Still another very important subject 
of argument these days is the question 
of industry or business on the one 
hand, and organized labor on the 
other. If labor leaders say industry 1s 
making too much profit and should 
pay higher wages instead, whereas 
management says it can’t afford to 
pay higher wages, it comes down to 
a question of economics again. And 
if you don’t know anything about the 
economics involved, you wonder 
who’s right. 

So, as we said before, the only way 
you can really think for yourself on 
such matters is to fearn more about 
them. If you don’t get some funda- 
mental education in economics, you'll 
never know whom to believe. When 
an economic subject is being dis- 
cussed, vour views won't be worth 
much unless you know something 
about it. 


Some Examples 


That doesn’t mean that each of us 
has to become a specialist in eco- 
nomics. But at least you can learn 
something about the subject—enough 
to help you think for yourself when 
you need to. 

For instance, do you know what 
money really is? Do you, like so many 
other people, think that money is 
valuable for its own sake? If you do, 
then you don’t know much about 
economics. You can’t have a really 
good understanding of money without 
learning something about economics. 


Or, to take another example, con- 
sider the profits of a business. Do you 
know what they really are? Do you 
think profit is what the owners take 
out of the business for themselves? 
Do you think profft is all the money 
the business takes in over and above 
the cost of running the business? Or 
do you think it’s something in be- 
tween those two? If you just don’t 
know, you ought to learn something 
about economics, for the subject of 
profit is a very important one in this 
country today. 


Other Subjects, Too 


What’s true of economics is also 
true of other subjects. By making 
yourself acquainted with some of the 
fundamental things about science— 
say astronomy—you don’t have to 
take it completely on faith when, for 
example, the astronomers tell you that 
the stars are really suns like our own, 
but much farther away. You can 
understand in a general way how the 
astronomers know this, even if you 
don’t go through all the business of 
proving it yourself, every step of 
the way. 
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For it really doesn’t take much 
familiarity with technical subjects to 
give you enough general understand- 
ing of them to make it easier for you 
to think for yourself. And once you 
have that familiarity, and can think 
for yourself about subjects, you'll 
have a better understanding of how 
scientists and engineers can provide 
us with so many wonderful things in 
our modern civilization—things like 
radio and TV, synthetic materials, 
and silicones; construction miracles 
in giant dams and mighty bridges; 
the wisdom to solve problems with 
uncanny computers; the research that 
promises to harness the power locked 
in the atom; the techniques in auto- 
mation which are producing for us 
more and better things for less 
money—and which employ more 
people in doing it. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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For fun for all, nothing beats cooking outdoors cn the porch. Mm-m, sizzling 
hamburgers! They smell good; they taste good. And they‘re so easy to cook. 


“@M as restless as a willow in a wind 

storm .. . I'd say that I had spring 
fever . . .” That’s a familiar complaint 
this time of year. Does the warm 
weather bring you that yen to get out- 


doors? Tired of classrooms, living 
rooms, that stale indoor feeling? 
Well, then it’s time for your first 


cook-out party of the season. Afraid of 
rushing the season, remembering that 
April showers do continue into May? 
Then be comfortable in your own back- 
yard or terrace. It’s informal, casual fun 
—and it’s easy entertaining, too. You 
don’t have to be a campfire expert to 
manage this kind of party—not with 
today’s portable electric grills. Plug in 
and flick the switch—presto, a ready- 
made “campfire”! 

Your picnic table might be covered 
with-a bright checkered table-cloth. 
Keep your decorations (if any) rustic. 
Then bring that portable phonograph 
out on the porch, and keep gay back- 
ground music playing. If one of you 
guests can play a guitar or “uke,” per- 
suade him to bring it. There’s no better 
end to an outdoor party than a song 
fest. 

Now to the main business of every 
picnic—food! Everyone gets ravenously 
hungry outdoors, but keep the menu 
simple. Prepare everything ahead of 
time, so all you have left to do is put 
the meat on the grill. Ask your guests 
to help; they'll enjoy it 


For an early spring evening there’s 
nothing like franks and beans. You 
could serve franks on toasted buns, 
with mustard, relish, and ketchup. Or 
you could try Oheese Frankfurters. Just 
slit the frankfurters down the middle 
(don’t cut all the way through). Into 
the slit, put small wedges of sharp 
cheddar cheese. Then wrap the whole 
thing with bacon; and grill. 

If you're not in a “cheese mood,” try 
a barbecue sauce on the franks. It'll 
give them a new and different flavor. 


Hobo Barbecue Sauce 


3 tablesp. butter or margarine 
1/3 cup minced onion 

1 cup ketchup 

1/3 cup vinegar 

2 tablesp. brown sugar 

1/3 cup water 

12/3 teasp. prepared mustard 
2 tablesp. Worcestershire 

4 teasp. salt 


Heat the butter in a saucepan and saute 
the onion for a few minutes. Remove from 
fire before onion is brown. Add rest of 
ingredients. Simmer with cover on pan for 
about 10 minutes. Recipe makes two cups. 

The sauce should be made before your 
guests come, but be sure to serve it hot. 


Warm-weather Menu 


The days are getting downright hot; 
the evenings are much warmer than 
before. Summer is just around the cor- 
ner. Now’s the time for a warm-weather 





* RECIPE for a Party « 


Good as 


OUTDOORS! 


menu—which doesn’t mean all cold 
food. Start with that old American fa- 
vorite—hamburgers. Serve them on 
crisp, toasted buns with all the fixin’s. 
Don’t forget slices of tomato and onion 
to put inside the bun. For your salad, 
you'll want something cool and filling. 
How about macaroni salad? 


Cold Macaroni Special 


4 cups cooked elbow macaroni 
1 cup celery 

1/3 cup slivered American cheese 
14 cup cut-up scallions 

1% cup cut-up chives 

\% cup sliced radishes 

1 cup mayonnaise 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

13% teasp. prepared mustard 
1/3 teasp. celery seeds 

1 to 2 teasp. salt 

pepper to taste 


Cook your macaroni several hours ahead 
of time. (Be sure to rinse off the starch 
under cool water after cooking.) Put the 
macaroni, celery, cheese, scallions, chives 
and radishes in a large bowl. Then mix up 
the dressing—mayonnaise, vinegar, mustard, 
salt, pepper, celery seeds. Pour over the 
salad and mix well. Refrigerate. When 
salad is chilled, serve on lettuce with to- 
mato slices. Garnish with pickles or pars- 
ley. Makes 6 servings. 


Crunch-and-munch-ables are essential. So 
put out plenty of carrot and celery sticks, 
radishes, scallions, pickles and maybe even 
some deviled eggs 
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Just the thing to satisfy that special “outdoor” appetite. 
Try these all-time picnic favorites — “franks and beans.” 


What to drink? Milk or bottled drinks 
or how about iced tea? But give your tea 
that party zest: 


Tangy Tea 


tablespoons tea or 6 tea bags 
quart freshly boiling water 
cup sugar 

cup cold water 

cups orange juice 


CO bm! bet et BAD 


Place tea in large tea pot, pitcher or 
bowl. Pour boiling water over the tea. 
Cover. Let brew (stand) 5 minutes. 
Strain, or remove tea bags. Cool at room 
temperature. Combine sugar and cold 
water in saucepan, Bring to a boil over 
medium heat and boil for 5 minutes. Cool. 
Combine with orange juice and cooled 
tea. Pour over cracked ice in tall glasses. 
Add sprig of mint to each glass. (Makes 
2 quarts. ) 


Dessert is the crowning touch for any 
feast. Since fresh fruit is now in season, 
make the most of it. Pie, strawberry 
shortcake, or ice-cream and fresh fruit 
sauce—take your pick. 


The Spirit of Adventure 

Spring fills some of you with a wish 
for adventure, exploration. You won't 
be satisfied with a backyard picnic. You 
want to head for the woods, the beach, 
the country, and a real campfire—or at 
least an outdoor grill. None of this civ- 
ilized cooking for you! O. K., let’s take 
off! 

Hot dogs, hamburgers, or sandwich 
steaks are fine for campfire cooking. 
And surprise, surprise—you may find 
that the boys are cooking experts! Pick 
one who fancies himself an outdoor 
chef, and make him “boss cook.” His 
strong-armed helpers can throw on the 
firewood. Let the boys take their dates’ 
orders—rare, medium, or well-done— 


while the girls are setting out the rest 
of the food. 

To make this easier, do all prelim- 
inary preparation at home. Plan each 
person’s portion, and wrap it in alumi- 
num foil. Prepare your salad at home 
and pack it in aluminum or plastic con- 
tainers. Potato salad is perfect for pic- 
nics because it doesn’t have to be icy 
cold. To make your potato salad, use 
the same recipe as for macaroni salad 
with these substitutions: 4 cups diced, 
cooked potatoes (instead of macaroni) 
and 1 1/3 cups of chopped celery (in- 
stead of just 1). Leave out the cheese. 
Easy? Why, sure! 

To make your picnic a real feast, 
how about some roast corn-on-the-cob 
or onions? Here’s where the aluminum 
foil comes in handy again. After you 
husk your corn and peel the onions—at 
home—wrap each ear and onion in a 
piece of foil. At the picnic, bury them 
in hot coals and let them cook till done 
(about 15 minutes). Unwrap and serve. 


Biscuit-on-a-Stick 

Any biscuit enthusiasts in your 
crowd? If so, and if they like to cook 
their own, try our Biscuit-on-a-Stick. 
It’s a real campfire trick. Ingredients: 
a box of biscuit mix, milk, and several 
long, green sticks (about 4 to % an inch 
thick). Prepare the biscuit dough, fol- 
lowing the directions on the box for 
“rolled .biscuits.” Then each person 
should take a chunk of dough and wrap 
it around the end of the stick—so that it 
has the shape of a frankfurter. Be sure 
the stick is well covered at the end. 
The dough should be of medium thick- 
ness. Now hold your stick near the heat 
of the fire, not in the flame and not in 
the coals. You want the biscuit to cook 
through, not just get brown on the out- 
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Make your picnic food preparation easier by wrapping individ- 
val portions of hamburgers and trimmings in aluminum foil. 


side. Keep turning your stick so that 
the biscuit is cooked on all sides. (This 
is the same process as roasting a marsh- 
mallow so that it doesn’t burn.) When 
it’s done (after about 10-15 minutes), 
the biscuit should be golden brown all 
over, and should not be gooey inside. 
Remove from the stick. Fill the hole left 
by the stick with butter and mar- 
malade. Delish! 

Before you pack your picnic basket, 
you will save yourself trouble if you 
make a list of what you need. Here are 
some basic things to remember: salt 
and pepper; paper napkins, plates and 
cups; knives, forks, and spoons (if nec- 
essary); cooking utensils; pot holders. 
Carry your drinkables in thermos bottles 
so they stay cold. You can’t beat bottled 
drinks or very cold milk on a hot day. 
And it’s a good idea to bring a thermos 
of cold drinking water, too. Be sure that 
everything you take is carry-able and 
not easily perishable. Happy picnicking! 





Photo by Arvin I tries, Inc 


Porch cooking is so convenient, so 
easy with portable electric equipment. 
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Joe Sterling, Austin H.S., El Paso, Tex., entered this photo in the 1954 Scholas- 
tic-Ansco Photography Awards. The 1955 winners will be announced soon. 
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adventures 


HANKS for all the fan 

described camera 
in our newest Bulletin. Use the coupon 
below to get your free copy. Occasion 
ally drop us a line this spring and 
summer so that we can report what's 
“clicking” in our September “Back to 
School” (horrible thought!) Bulletin 

By the way, a camera or some 
photography equipment makes a won- 
derful birthday or graduation gift. And 
no one is too young to start with an 
inexpensive box camera. (We know a 
seven-year-old who's taking pictures 
like mad.) 

What with the 
junior-senior banquet, spring plays and 
proms, and track meets, you must be 
pretty busy taking pictures yourself. 
Remember, nothing flatters a girl so 
much as to have her picture snapped. 
And what boy isn’t secretly pleased? 
Besides, it’ll mean a lot later to have 
a picture record of your school days. 

Did you ever see the cartoon of the 
couple showing their neighbors some 
movies taken on a summer trip? The 
hostess says, “My husband took 300 
film of feet last summer.” And that’s 
exactly what you see on the screen 
two big feet with no body! That’s 
funny, so long as it doesn't happen to 
your pictures. 

How can you avoid being a “head 
chopper”? Allow enough head room 
The closer the camera, the more head 
room you usually allow between the 
top of the picture and the head of the 


tallest person being photographed 


your 


at 


senior play, the 


~~ 


Avoid wiggly-jiggly too. 
Brace your camera solidly 
body. Then hold your breath a moment 
while you gently push (not jerk) the 
shutter release if you want clear, sharp 
pictures. 

What is the one error which 
beginning shutterbugs make 
often? Probably it’s the error of trying 
to crowd too many objects into a single 
picture, and devoting too little of that 
picture to the principal subject. Other 
common errors: camera movement, un- 
intentional double exposures, fingers or 
other obstructions between lens and 
subject. 

Just off the press: Our free 1955 
booklet, “How to Organize a High 
School Camera Club.” When you send 
for your Bulletin, ask for the booklet. 


pictures, 


against your 


most 
most 





CAMERA EDITOR 

Scholastic Magazines 

33, W. 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me your free ‘‘Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.” 


Name la 
Address __ - 


School ee __s 
Address__ sa = 
Does your school have a Camera 
Club? 


_.. ee No 
If not, would you like our free 
booklet on “How to Form a Camera 


Club’? 


_Yes ; No 














... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In your March 23 issue you quote 
Viscount Simon as saying: “I believe a 
democracy must create within itself an 
aristocracy or it will perish—not an aris- 
tocracy of wealth or lineage but of tal- 
ent, wisdom, and virtue.” 

I feel that this is true. However, how 
can a democratic society of any type 
(school, local, state, or federal) contain 
an aristocracy of such people when they 
are scorned by their fellow workers? In 
school, for instance, an intelligent child 
is often receiving good 
marks or compliments from the teacher. 
In such student thereafter 
will not use his brain to its full capacity. 

To maintain the above described no- 
bility is often very hard. People should 
respect others who have such charac- 
teristics. Let us work for a nobility of 
talent, wisdom, and virtue. 

Sara Sterling 
Gouverneur (N. Y.) High School 


scorned for 


cases, the 


® Do other World Week readers agree 
with Sara? Are good students often 
treated with scorn in your schools? We’d 
like to have your opinions.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is a lot of fun and a 
help to many students. In my citizen- 
ship education class in Saratoga High 
School we sometimes have to make re- 
ports on articles from World Week. I 
would like you to put a pen-pal column 
in your magazine. 

Ruth C. Priest 
Saratoga (N. Y.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

My history class receives World Week. 
We enjoy most the units about different 
countries, which our teacher, Miss Car- 
roll, discusses with us. “How Would 
You Solve It?” and “Ask Gay Head” 
help us with our everyday teen-age 
problems. I suggest that you have a 
section for reports sent in by students 
about great people in history such as 
Florence Nightingale, Davy Crockett, 
and Paul Revere. Good luck. 

Carol S. Romm 


Beeber Jr. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PAINTBOX 


By Rosalie M. Newland, Scribner (Nebraska) High School 
*Starred words refer to art. 


> 


STUDENTS are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, o 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme 
For any original puzzle 
published we will poy 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy os puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 
grade. Address: Puzzle 
Editor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers this week 
in Teacher Edition, next 
issve in your edition. 


Father Neptune bewailed: 
“I’m at sea... 
This old beard’s such 
a nuisance to me!” 
Then a fish swimming by 
Said “Give these a try.’ 
Now his face is as smooth 
as can be! 


in die sk 


54. Actress — Raines. 
55. Period of time. 

*56. Surrealist, Salvador 
57. Shakespeare’s “King 


1-5. Famous portrait: Is the lady smiling 
or not? 
Representative (abbr.). 
Basic shape in drawing a face. 
. Prepare for publication. 


CLOSE-UP 


BRUSHLESS 
LATHER CREAM 


51. Order, 
3. Mountain range in U.S.S.R. 


. Before. 
Italian Renaissance 
1576 )—Vecellio 
. Permit to enter a country. 
7. Chief god of Norse mythology. 
French Impressionist (1832-1883)— 
Edouard ~ ; 
Poetic form for “over.” 
Merge, fuse 
Not a woman, 
American water-colorist John 


painter (1477- 


27. In a fit of madness this Dutch painter 


cut off his _ 
Moslem religious leader, 
Run-down dwelling. 
Female sheep. 

Relate. 

Torn apart. 

Fire hydrant (abbr.). 


Khan. 


39. Affirmative vote. 


TT ox Boy” by Gainsborough. 
Male singing voice. 

Each (abbr.). 

American primitive, Grandma 

White House painter. 

command. 





Spellbound 


OKOIADUR OD mw 


. Japanese 


sleuth of John P. Mar- 
quand’s mystery series. 

. Famous Roman poet. 
Pertaining to a nation. 

. Bring into line. 

Make a loan. 

. Contraction for “I would.” 
Pose for a portrait. 

. Preposition: to. 

. They pull Santa’s sled. 

. Scottish Gaelic. 

. Piece of turf used as fuel. 
Vincent Gogh. 


8. Adult m les 


. Rooms 


(abbr.). 


. Painter's tool. 


22. Small, greeriish-yetlow fruit. 


. Cardboard inner frame for a picture. 
. “__. of Innocence” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 


. Nickname for Allen. 


3. Reverence. 


. Primary color. 


° False hood. 


3. Large casks. 


. An artist must have an observant —_. 


3. Plant life. 


. Baby 


(French). 


2. Den of a wild beast. 
3. River in Egypt. 


. Oklahoma (abbr.). 


texturized for 
smoother 
shaving [°° 


LENTHERIC 

AFTER SHAVE LOTION 
Brisk and tangy... in handy 
grip, non-slip pinch bottle... 
joo 7 


Hi: “How do you spell chrysanthe- 
mum?” 

Fi: “Yellow or pink?” 

Hi: “Pink.” 

Fi: “P-i-n-k.” 


5. Raise upright 
7. Mixture of earth and water. 
. Old-time song: “My Gal __.” 
. Nickname for Yale University. 
Leonardo —— Vinci. 
. —. Greco 


plus tox 
. 
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A GRAFLEX® 22 CAN 
HELP PAY YOUR WAY! 


It’s easy to earn money with a 
Graflex 22. Here’s an ideal camera 
for yearbook and class annual por- 
traits and for photographing couples 
at dances, parties and bazaars. Its 
quick, easy loading, fast focusing 
and rapid film transport make it 
perfect for sequence shots 

The ground glass focusing of this 
twin-lens reflex lets you see your pic- 
ture full size take it. 
You’re always sure of a good shot. 
The professional quality 85 mm. lens 
gives every negative corner-to-cor- 
ner detail. 


before you 


Low cost roll film helps you operate 
at a real profit. You get twelve 214” 
x 214” pictures on every roll. 


For other ways to make 
a profit as a high school 
or college photographer, 
mail the coupon for a 
FREE copy of “How to 
Make Money With a 
Graflex Prize-Winning 
Camera.” 


GRAFLEX: 


Dept. SC-11, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, N. Y- 
Please send me a FREE copy of “How to 
Make Money With a Graflex Prize-Winning 


Camera.” 
Name 


Street 


pay Head 


Gay Head 


Q. What can I do when people tell 
untrue stories about me? Somebody 
told my girl such a story and J think she 
believes it! 


A. The best treatment for “babbling 
brooks” is to prove by your general con- 
duct that their babblings aren’t worth 
anyone’s attention. But in 
emergency situation such as yours, it’s 
best to meet the problem head on. 

Ask your girl, in person or by note, 
to let you talk to her for a few minutes 
after school. If you handle the situation 
in a straightforward way, without being 
sulky or losing your temper,’ she'll tell 
Your 

the 
true should be enough, if 


case of an 


you exactly what she _ heard. 
simple but sincere statement that 
story isn't 
she’s the right sort of girl. 

You can go further if you like—and 
f you aren't likely to blow your top. 
You can go to the person who started 
the story, or anyone who repeated it. 
With the same straightforwardness and 
with good humor, you can say, “I hear 
there’s a story about me going the 
rounds. It may be a good story, but I’m 
not stuck with it, because it isn’t true.” 

Rumor is a strange creature. Its main 
characteristic is that it runs wild. It may 
start as a simple statement. Those who 
repeat it add extra details. Often the 
repeaters aren't malicious; they're mere- 
They'll care less about re 
such stories 


hokum 


ly careless 


peating rumors if you tre 


lightly and prove that tl ‘ 


— 


QO. How can you shy boy at 


| ease? 


A. It’s a neat trick 1 can do it 
And you 


yourself, If you're int ted 
relax and ha 


can—if you re ally at ease 


1 
in helping 
this boy fun you'll be 
t the impres 
1] 


you ll 


tar too busy to worry 
sion you're making! So actually, 
be a two-time winne 

For one thing, be genuinely friendly 
Don’t try to pull a “cool and myster 
ious” act on him! When he asks for a 
late, say “yes” as if you're honestly glad 
he asked you. If and when he does talk 
listen with interest and respect his 
opinions. A word of warning here: even 
a shy boy can tell the difference be- 
tween sincere enthusiasm and “gushi- 
ness.” He'll clam up even more if he 


suspects vou're putting on an act. 


If he’s stumped for an answer or an 
opener, be prepared to keep the conver- 
sation running smoothly. But don’t keep 
up an hour-after-hour monologue! Try 
to bring up topics he knows something 
about. Draw him out by asking him 
leading questions—not the kind he can 
answer with a simple “yes” or “no.” 

Most of all, act as if you're enjoying 
his company. Any boy can tell if the 
girl he’s with is having a good time. If 
he knows you are, you'll do more for his 
ego than a dozen pep-talks, By the end 
of the evening, it’s quite possible that 
youll have forgotten he’s shy—and so 
will hel! 


Words at Work 


Words defined here appear in 
articles in this issue. 





maritime (p. 9)—Bordering on, or 
having something to do with the sea. 

tariff (p. 10)—A tax on goods brought 
into a country. 
10)—As used in the 
article, reciprocal means exchanging 
favors. For example, the U. S. govern- 
ment might lower its tariff on Japanese 
silk if Japan would r.ciprocate by low- 
ering its tariff on U. S. typewriters. 


reciprocal (p. 


manganese (p. 11)—A hard, grayish- 
white metal, one of the most important 
used in industry. It is rarely used alone 
Instead, manganese is mixed with other 
metals to make them harder. It helps 
make steel strong and tough. Manganese 
steel is used for heavy-duty machinery 
such as rock crushers and mining tools. 
Most of the used in the 
U. S. is imported 
p. 19)—The science of 
behavior. Psychologists use various tests 
to measure intelligence. They try to 
discover how we learn, why we forget, 
and how the mind works. Psychiatrists 
try to discover the reasons behind some 
of our actions. For example: Mary Jane 
doesn’t know why she dislikes cats. A 
psychiatrist asks her many questions 
about her childhood experiences. He 
finds that a cat once bit her and fright- 
ened her badly. Mary Jane doesn’t re- 
member the incident—but it still affects 
her feeling toward cats 


manganese 


psychology 





A Sporting Chance? 


Chuck was a fairly good basketball 
player, but he didn’t have much of an 
“eye” from the foul line. Mike, the 
varsity captain, was always kidding 
him about it. So whenever they met in 
the gym Chuck would challenge Mike 
to a foul-shooting contest—the best out 
of 50 throws. 

“Tll treat you to a soda every time 
you beat me,” Mike proposed one day. 

“Okay, but only if it’s my treat when 
you win,” replied Chuck. 

Ken Halloway happened to be listen- 
ing. “What fun is that?” he snorted. 
“Make it a penny a point and then 
you'll really liven up your game. That’s 
the only way to sharpen your eye for 
the basket, Chuck.” 

o a o 

1. Suppose they follow Ken’s sugges- 
tion. Do you think it would spur Chuck 
on to improve his shooting and play a 
better game? Is a game—or practice for 
a game—more exciting if you make a 
bet on the outcome? Or does that take 
the fun out of it and make the money 
or the prize more important than the 
game? Or does it depend on the size of 
the bet? What do you consider a 
“small” bet and a “large” bet? 

2. Is it fair for Mike and Chuck to 
treat aud treat alike, if Mike is better at 
foul-shooting? Would it make things 
fairer for Mike to give Chuck a few 
points as a “handicap”? 

3. What if Chuck’s family (or Mike’s 

or both) are hard pressed for money? 
Would the boys be playing fair with 
their families to make bets on their 
foul-shooting contests? Should they talk 
over the whole idea with their parents 
nrstr 

1. Are you gambling when you make 
1 small wager among friends? What’s 
the difference between making an occa- 
sional bet with schoolmates or acquain- 
tances, and professional gambling? We 
know that professional gamblers have 
harmed sports by offering money to 
players to “throw” games or control] the 
score. Is the boy who plays for bets 

even if he bets on himself) harming 

the game, too? Is “betting” a soda a 
step in the direction of betting cash? 
Is playing for small bets likely to lead 
to more serious forms of trying to get 
“easy money’—such as the pay some 
college basketball stars took from pro- 
fessional gamblers several years ago? 

5. How can you refuse to “bet” with 
someone without appearing to be a poor 
sport? Would you try to convince him 


that he’s wrong to suggest a bet in the 
first place? 

6. What is the greatest risk a gam- 
bler takes? The risk of losing his bet? 
The risk of losing the friendship or 
respect of the loser? The risk of losing 
the fun of playing in a game or sport 
for its own sake? The risk of turning 
a game or sport into a “business”? The 
risk of breaking the law and being pun- 
ished? The risk of losing a sense of 
what is honorable? 
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We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any other 
one in past or future isstfes of World 
Week. We publish the most interesting 
and thoughtful answers from time to 
time, and pay $5 for each solution 
printed. Three winners were named in 
the April 27 issue (p. 15). Send your 
solution to “How Would You Solve It?” 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 








“| had 


a flat tire, 


Judy” 


“7 won’t be there until 


about 9, but we'll still get to 


the dance on time.” 


“Gee, Tom, thanks for phoning. 


I can use the extra time. 


Where are you now?” 


“Just a few miles from your house. 
Right near one of these new 


outdoor phone pooths — that’s 


where I am now, calling you.” 


It’s thoughtful to let people 


know when you're going to arrive 


—and telephoning is the easy, 


quick way to get in touch with them, 


To let your parents know you 


arrived safely in a distant town— 
to thank your hostess for a party 
—it’s smart to use the telephone! 





riendship 
pholos 4 


$400 


FOR 
ONLY 


PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 
wom your FROM ONE POSE 
graduation amp 
portrait 345 
(or other photograph or snapshot) 

So lovely — yet so low in price — to give to 
friends, classmates, relatives, to use for col 
lege, passport, employment or other applica 
tions. 214” x 344” on luxurious double-weight 
portrait paper, finest satin finish 

ORDER BY MAIL — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For each 25 Friendship Photos from one pose 
just send $1.10 with picture or negative 
(which will be returned unharmed). Minimum 
order $1. Your money back if you’re not 
delighted. 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS Dept. 15 
__ Quincy 69, Massachusetts 
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Nice Guys Finish First! 


how many big league 


VER 
managers and players keep yelping 
to win” and 


notice 


about “guts” and “desir 
“hating to lose”? 

That great sportsman, Leo Durocher 
claims that “nice guys finish last.” In 
other words, you've got to be a rat 
to win. 

Jackie Robinson throws a bat 
the stands, starts a rhubarb every third 
day, and excuses it all with, “If I’m 
a trouble maker .. . it’s because I can’t 
stand losing.” 

Casey Stengel dotes on Billy Martin 
because “he’s got the guts of a burglar.’ 

Eddie Stanky is adored because he'll 

trick in the book” to win. 
how many 


into 


use “every 
It’s amazing 
nice people—“go” for this sort of stuff 
They'll overlook all sorts of rowdyism 
on the grounds that “Zeke is 

great ball player who hates to lose 
worship the 


fans—real 


just 
Everybody seems to 
‘Zekes” of baseball—the 
DOYS. This is downright 
For heaven’s sake, who LOVES to lose? 
Who even LIKES it? 

In all my experience 
meet an athlete who didn 
But just because some fellows can lose 
without throwing a fit is no cause fo 
belittlement. Somebody’s GOT to loss 
and heaven help us if can't tea 
our athletes to lose gracious] 


“hate-to-lose 


ridiculous 


[ve yet to 


t want to win 


h 


we 





TRY FOR A FREE 2-YEAR 


Imagine, two years of free training for 


trating! 
‘Biis $335.00 Scholarship is offered by 


est home study art school. Graduates includ 
many artists earning big money today 
You’re trained by professional artists. Yo 
get individual coaching — plus a complet 
Drawing Outfit 
trated textbooks to which more 
leading artists have contributed. 


than 4 


Draw Mitzi Gaynor’s head 
pencil only. All drawings m 
June 30, 1955. None 
Amateurs only. Our st 
your drawing today! 


returned 


wstin ee. | 
H, ike. 

STUDIO 5585 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn 


Address 


Zone 
Please enter my drawing in your 


June contest (PLEASE PRINT) Occupation 
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The great fault in our thinking is 
that we tend to respect the sorehead 
who goes into a tantrum every time he’s 
crossed or frustrated. This, we believe 
is the mark of the champion—the fellow 
who never stops trying, the fellow with 
“desire to win.” 

I say—hogwash! Nine rhubarbs out of 
ten are started by players with little 
respect for authority and no control 
their by simple- 
minded, “showboats” delight in 
posing as “fighting” ball players. 

Baseball’s accent on’ “fight” is 
puzzling. The sport doesn’t compare 
with football and basketball in body 
contact. And it isn’t nearly so gruelling 
as track. Yet the players make five 
times as much noise about “fight.” 

It makes us suspicious. It could well 
be that all the yelping and fighting is 
just a cover-up for a lack of talent, a 
lack of ideals, or a lack of mind. 

You I'll take 
the “nice guys”—whether they finish 
third, fourth, or last. Il go an admit 
ing the fellows who do their best with 


over emotions—or 


who 


can have these guys 


out fanfare or chest beating, who play 
the game by the rules, who win like 


men and lose like men. 


Gunga Willie 


You may talk o Ruth and Cobb 

When you're gassin’ on the job 

About the baseball stars of timeless 
fame; 

But when it comes to whizzes 

There's a guy who never fizzes, 

Who is always comin’ through to win 
the 

For it’s din, din, din 

When our Willie pulls ’em in 

After racin’ to the fence in deepest 
center. 

He can hit and he can throw, 

Catch ’em like DiMaggio. 

What a load of arsenic to have against 
ya! 


' 
game 


California Here We Come! 


» You've got to hand it to California— 
the Golden State surely turns out those 
athletes. It produces the best tennis 
players, the greatest track stars, and 
the most ball players. 

A check of the 16 big league clubs 
reveals that 142 players come from 
California. Next in line is Pennsylvania 
with 93. Then New York and 
Ohio with 63 and 62, respectively 
Illinois has 57, and Missouri, Michigan 


Oklah and North ( 


come 


# 
Texas ina 





Meet the greatest high school runner in 
the land—Bill Swisshelm, of Santa Ana 
(Calif.) H.S. He owns the national rec- 
ord for the 180-yard low hurdles (18.7 
sec.) and has done 9.7 for 100 yards, 20.8 
for 220 yards, and 1:29.1 in a half-mile 
relay—all tremendous timings. 


follow in that order with totals ranging 
from 50 to 23. 

The Yankees and Pirates lead the 
California parade with 11 native sons 
each. Boston and Cleveland are next 
in line with eight apiece. 

Climate, of course, is part of the an- 
swer. But not all. For example, Florida 
has just as good a climate—in fact, 
most of the clubs train there. Yet the 
state has produced only. two players. 
As important as the California climate 
is the fact that the state has a terriffic 
high school program. 


The Phony Homer 
p> I agree with the experts who claim 
that the National League is far superior 
to the American. Where the National 
has six strong clubs, the American 
boasts just three. I also agree that the 
National has the heavier hitters. But 
the home run statistics are misleading. 

National sluggers clouted 1,114 four- 
‘baggers last year, while American hit- 
ters slugged just 879. Were they that 
much better? I say no. What you have 
to remember is that the National 
League has two “joke” ball parks—the 
Polo Grounds and Ebbets Field. You 
can practically blow a ball into the 
stands in those parks. 

To make it worse, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis have shortened 
their fields, so that home runs now 
come a dime a dozen. In fact, Cincin- 
nati’s Crosley Field has become the 
home run heaven of the big leagues. 


That’s a shame. It cheapens the 
home run and cheapens the game. Sure, 
people like home runs. But not by the 
carload. How can you respect the 
homer records of fellows like Ted Klus- 
zewski, Ed Mathews, Willie Mays, and 
Duke Snider when you know that the 
club owners are making it easier and 
easier for them every year? 

It’s one thing when the park is just 
built small—like Ebbets Field and the 
Polo Grounds. That’s just unfortunate. 
But it’s something else when the hun- 
gry club owners start tearing down 
screens and moving in fences—as in 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

Until they stop such cheap stunts, 
Ill go on believing that a homer in 
the American League is worth at least 
a home and a half in the National. 


Hoop Hot Shot 


Latest hot shot to come out of 
basketball-crazy Kentucky is Johnny 
Cox of Hazard High School. The 
slender 6-4 whiz scored 1,026 points 
in 385 games for a grand average of 
29.3, then piloted Hazard to the state 
crown by tallying 127 points in four 
state tourney games—a new scoring 
record. 

Where will he go after graduating? 
Ill bet my typewriter against a pair 
of socks that he winds up at the U. of 
Kentucky! (Credit for the scoop on 
Johnny goes to Ben Fitzpatrick, an 8th 
grade pupil in Hazard.) 


Pros and Con 


> On the subject of basketball, did you 
happen to see the draft choices of the 
pros last month? The first choices went 
pretty much according to form. Phila- 
delphia grabbed Tom Gola; Rochester, 
Maurice Stokes; Milwaukee, Dick 
Ricketts; New York, Ken Sears; Minne- 
apolis, Dick Garmaker; Fort Wayne, 
Johnny Horan; and Syracuse, Ed Con- 
lin. 

Boston? Hold your hats, folks: The 
Celtics picked—Ed Lustacoff! Yeah, I 
had never heard of him either. He was 
a real sleeper. But I hear he’s a fine 
ball player—a big powerful rebounder 
from Oregon. And rebounding is just 
what the Celtics need. 

You might be interested to know 
that the pros aren’t just interested in 
a player’s height. They want to know 
about his weight, too. The pro game is 
far rougher than the college game, 
and you have to have some beef to give 
and take it. Another thing: The pros 
play 72 games a season and the skinny 
fellows have a habit of wearing out 
toward the end. 


One for the Books 


>» Most of you sports fans do a lot of 
reading during the year, but unfortu- 
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nately don’t get to know about all the 
books that keep coming out week after 
week. If you're interested in getting a 
complete catalogue of ALL sports books, 
write to SportShelf, 10 Overlook Ter- 
race, New York 33, N. Y. Enclose a 
dime (10¢) for postage. The catalogue 
contains about 1,500 titles covering all 
the different both fiction and 
non-fiction. 

—HeErMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


sports, 


TIMING — pivoting, 
whipping the ball 
to “‘first’’ for that 
“twin killing” is a 
» sample of the 
speedy, precision 
play baseball de- 
@ mands. And it also 
demands the com- 
fortable sure sup- 
port of a Bike 
Supporter. 


All top athletes 

know the value of 

a good supporter in 

preventing tiring 

strain in the vital 

zone. More athletes 

have worn Bike than 

any other brand. Wear 

Bike! There's a 

Support for every 

sport, right where you buy 
your sporting goods. 


Athletic Supporters 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 





POPULAR FAVORS FOR } 
CHILDREN'S PARTIES— 
HEALTHFUL SUN-MAID J 


First Choice 
The 
World Over! 


@ Ask your grocer for the om 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 








tells how he 
LEARNED 
to hit in the 
new 
FAMOUS SLUGGER 
‘ YEARBOOK 


| — ready now at your 
.a dealers. Get your free 





copy from him or send 
10c direct to us (coin) 
E co cover mailing. Soft 
ball Rule Books also 
available 10¢ per 
Opy 
Choice 
of the 


Champions 


— —-— 7 
Hie Dept. SMB-5 
Please send me_ Pen and Poncil Sets @ 50 ouch 5 
‘— Famous Slugger Yearbook @ 10¢ each 

] —.__ Softball Rule Book @ 10¢ each | 
| Name_ - ™ =~ | 


| Address_ 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





D  Classmale SPECIAL 
30 $1.00 Fer 


shipping 
WALLET SIZE FROM 
ONE POSE. 
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for Lovelien WALLET PHOTOS 


@ For every photo and gift use 

© On special silk finish paper 

@ Full — 2'/2 x 3/2 wallet size 

@ Minute Man service is fast 

@ Reguiar 20 for $1.00 quality — guaranteed to 
please or money quickly returned 

¢ Use this limited offer coupon now 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 25 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 


1 Enclose portrait or negative which will 
returned unharmed. Please rush te me 


© 30 wallet photos $1.00 plus 10c shipping 
© 60 wallet photos $2.00 postpaid 
OO 90 wallet photos & gift photo holder $3. p.p 
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In 1790, guests at New York City’s 
only hotel had to 


bring their own 
VEGETABLES 


and pay extra 
to have them cooked 
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Fresh, canned and frozen vegetables of 
all kinds are available everywhere. A 
good nutritional rule is to eat two 
servings of cooked vegetables and a raw 
salad every day. 





Skunk Trap 

A lady telephoned Police Constable 
Crawford in Owen Sound, Ontario, to 
report a skunk in her cellar. “Make a 
trail of breadcrumbs from the basement 
to the yard and wait for the skunk to 
follow it outside,” advised Crawford 
A little later the woman called back: “I 
told me. Now I've got 


1 
lax 


what you 
two skunks in my ce 


Proof 


Son: “But, Dad, don’t you .believe 


| two cari live as cheaply as one?’ 


1 
they 
Mmoune! 


Dad: “Sure, your and I are 


living as cheaply as you.” 


Acute Story 
Doctor: “Young lady, you have acute 
appendicitis.” 


Young lady: “I have pretty legs, too.” 
Westlake Bugle 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Mii“ '\Tops, don’t miss.  i7%'i"Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


444 Marty. “““~+Stra- 
wiveThe Long 


Drama: 
tegic Air Command. 


Gray Line. ~420,000 Leagues Under | 


the Sea. “MMMRomeo and Juliet. 
“Bad Day at Black Rock. evr 
Animal Farm. “““The Caine Mutiny. 





“Ww Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
wveOn the Waterfront. ~-“~-High 
and Dry. “~““The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
“Wi -Not as a Stranger. 4h“ Vera Cruz. 
wvetThe Racers. “~4Captain Light- 
foot. MHM@MChiet Crazy Horse. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
“4 Sabrina. “Hobson's Choice. 

Musical: ““wH~The Glass Slipper. 
“i144 Deep in My Heart. ~“/“/Seven 
Brides. for Seven Brothers 


SAVE TWO 


PRECIOUS YEARS 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


—72 YEAR COURSE 
2 x AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC 
. —1 YEAR COURSE 
prepares 
you for the career you want in Aviation, the mighty, 
growing industry with unlimited future, high earn- 
ing potentials, and the opportunity for real SECUR- 
ITY. Think what NORTHROP'’S concentrated 
courses can mean to you in terms of time saved, 
money earned. 


if you should enter the armed Ser- 


vices or should go directly into the Aviation Industry, 





| your Northrop Training puts you ahead ... farther 


faster 
—Northrop has impressive 


| record of graduate placement...also helps stu- 


| 


dents obtain part-time employment, if desired. 


“MAIL ==“ NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 

COUPON FOR 1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California 
FREE CATALOG © Aerunautical Engineering () A & E Mechanic 
NAME 


ADORESS oe 
ZONE 








Jive 
First Cat: “Hey, man, dig that crazy.” 
Second Cat: “That crazy what?” 
First Cat: “I dunno. I left my glasses 


” 
at home. 
McMurry War Whoop 


Executive Lesson 


A seldom told incident concerning 
Calvin Coolidge supports the theory 
that his taciturnity was deliberate and 
premeditated. Shortly after his inaugu- 
ration, Governor Allen, his successor as 
head of the Massachusetts governing 
body, visited President Coolidge at the 
White House. 

“Look,” he said, “there’s just one 
thing I'd like to know: When I was 
your lieutenant-governor I watched you, 
day after day, finish your work and 
leave your desk by five évery afternoon. 
I have precisely the same duties—and 
I'll be darned if I can clear things away 
before nine or ten at night. I can’t 
figure it out, Cal. Can you?” 

Coolidge almost let a smile break 
through. “You,” he said, “talk back.” 


Wall St. Journal 


Copy-cat 

From across the Atlantic comes the 
story of two American soldiers stationed 
in England. With little else to occupy 
their time one evening, they decided to 
attend a showing of Macbeth. During 
the intermission between the second 
and third acts, one of the puzzled sol- 
diers turned to the other and whispered: 
“Hey, Pete! Have you noticed—it’s all 


full of quotations!” 
This Week 


Sighs for Size 
“That woman has certainly suffered 
for her belief,” the shoe salesman sighed 
as he spoke to the store manager. 
“What’s her belief?” inquired the 
manager. 
“She believes she can wear a size 


four shoe.” 
Wall St. Journal 


Verdict Pending 
Judge: “Are you guilty?” 
Prisoner: “I haven't heard the evi- 
dence yet.” 
Virginia Spectator 
Trams Dik 
As an exercise in spelling the teacher 
had her pupils spell words backwards— 


one boy chose radar. 
School Belle 


Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Lost 
Student: “May I borrow your blue 
tie?” 
Roommate: “Why the formality?” 
Student: “You've hidden it in a new 


” 
place. 
Northridge Reporter 


Nuts 


A southern California ice cream em- 
porium has a large sign printed on the 
mirror over the soda fountain: Soviet 
Sunday, 35¢. All queries as to its ingre- 
dients are airily answered, “Nuts at the 
| head 


top! 


The Kablegram 


Blocked! 

“All right, Miss Jones,” said the pros- 
pective employer, “suppose we just 
check your qualifications by dictating a 
sample letter. Er, let’s see . . . ‘Cyzman- 
ski and Poerterkroener, 812 Sprachen- 
berger Blvd., Hootchikitinanny, Maine. 
Gentlemen: In reply to’. . . Yes, Miss 
Jones, did you want to ask a question?” 

“Yeah! How do you spell ‘gentle- 

ope 


men! 
Wall St. Journal 


Educational TV 


Man at the door: “Tell me, sir, has 
looking at television helped you in any 
practical way?” 

Father: “Well, yes, it has trained my 
eyes to focus at several feet.” 

Man at the door: “So?” 

Father: “It’s most useful for spotting 


weeds in the lawn.” 
Wood Wind 


What's in a Name? 

“Doc, don’t spare me,” pleaded the 
patient. “If there’s anything wrong with 
me don’t give it a scientific name. Say 
it so I'll understand it.” 

“You're lazy,” replied the doctor. 

“Thanks for telling me the awful 
truth, Doc. Now give me a scientific 


name, so I can tell my wife.” 
McCall Spirit 
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FORIT AMERICAS FAVORITE 
HAIR- TONIC, WILDROOT CREAM- 
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ONLY A CREAM DRESSING GROOMS 

HAIR THE NATURAL WAY! 

ABSOLUTELY NON-~ 

ALCOHOLIC. WITH N 

NATURAL INGREDIENTS \—_~f) 
WILDROOT! 
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- Curqumas — nati ng Facts ABOUT ANIMAL 


CAN BE PACKED INTO ONE SHIP OF THE 
GREAT WHITE FLEET WHICH CARRIES = / Laff 
MILLIONS OF BANANAS ANNUALLY FROM f= i 


=f e 
BM 


J. BANANAS GROW “UPSIDE DOWN"! 
% BANANA PLANTS GROW TO A HEIGHT OF 
ABOUT 30 FEET. ONLY ONE BUNCH OF 
BANANAS GROWS ON EACH PLANT! 


DeINGsS A BANANA! 
FOR A DELICIOUS BANANA MILK SHAKE, SLICE, 
THEN BEAT A FULLY RIPE BANANA (YELLOW 
PEEL FLECKED WITH BROWN). STIR IN COLD MILK. 


FREE BOOK! 
= 
44 United Fruit Company, Box 791, New York 46, N. Y. 
c “HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS” Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your book “How to 


Be Tops in Your Teens.” 
(Please print) 





Popularity tips you won't want to miss! mame 


|< aera \ Do's and don’ts for both boys and girls! 
a | Send for your copy today! ADDRESS. 
| ZONE 








city 





STATE 
Offer limited to continental U.S. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ° 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 11 

11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s fea- 
tures include a discussion on blood 
pressure by Dr. Leona Baumgartner, 
New York City Commissioner of Health, 
and a report on the Good Will Indus- 
tries and what they have done to in- 
form the public about training and 
employing the handicapped. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: From 
Frontierland, “Davy Crockett at the 
Alamo.” Crockett takes a trio of com- 

anions to Texas, where they join Col. 

im Bowie in defending the Alamo, un- 
successfully, against Mexican invaders. 
May 18: Kenneth Grahame’s “Wind in 
the Willows.” June 1: “Beaver Valley.” 
June 15: “Man in Space.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: In 
“Judge Contain’s Hotel,” by William 
Mourne, a judge noted for severity in 
sentencing juvenile delinquents, faces 
the problem of sentencing his own son. 


THURSDAY MAY 12 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Foot- 
falls,’ by Wilbur Daniel Steele, is the 
story of a blind shoemaker whose high- 
ly trained ear enables him to track 
down a clever criminal. (See the origi- 
nal short story in the April, 1953, issue 
of Literary Cavalcade.) 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: An 
adaptation of R. Gore-Brown’s novel of 
some years ago, “Cynara.” 


FRIDAY MAY 13 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: “The Ser- 
pent Beneath” stars Dennis Price as a 
famous but slipping playwright who 
plagiarizes an unknown’s play to keep 
his actress wife in star roles. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Family Theatre: “Dead- 
beat” is a comedy about a service sta- 
tion manager who inveigles the town’s 
four laziest men into working for him 
and enjoying their first real encounter 
with legitimate employment. 


SATURDAY MAY 14 
12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Change 
While You Wait” is today’s subject. 
5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
“A Better America Through Chemical 
Progress” is discussed by host Watson 
Davis and his guest, William C. Foster, 
President of the Manufacturing Chem- 

ists Association. 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Lynn 
Poole moderates a discussion-documen- 
tary on careers for the physically-hand- 
icapped. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Sil- 
ver Spoon” is the title of tonight's in- 
formal discussion. Participants include 
Cordelia Drexel Biddle, Anthony Duke, 
Bennett Cerf and Clifton Fadiman. 


SUNDAY MAY 15 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Goethe’s “Conversations with Ecker- 
mann.” May 29: special 15th anniversary 
program 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: The third 
program in the “Poet’s Gold” series ac- 
cents children’s eo especially the 
works of Kipling, Holmes and Blake. 
May 22: Commercially available tape 
recordings of poetry are featured; works 
of Dante, Whitman and Masters will be 
read. Anthology continues thru June 5. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Special Telecast: A 
panel of the country’s leading juvenile 
court judges will discuss Pa meth- 
ods used in the control of juvenile 

delinquents. 
(CBS) New York Philharmonic: Di- 


mitri Mitropoulos conducts symphonies 
by Schumann and Shostakovich. Begin- 
ning on May 29, a series of four con- 
certs by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, conducted by Eduard von 
Beinum, will be broadcast. On June 26, 
World Music Festivals begins a series 
of 10 broadcasts featuring recordings 
of the major European and American 
summer music festivals. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Theatre: 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Saint of 
Bleecker Street,” in a 90-minute adapta- 
tion, features Davis Cunningham, Vir- 
ginia Copeland, Rosemary Kuhlmann, 
and Leon Lishner. The opera tells the 
tragic tale of a brother and sister liv- 
ing in an all-Italian section of New 
York; of the boy’s longing for a new 
life and the gir!’s intense desire to be- 
come a nun. (Not seen in Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond). 

(CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: This 
week’s visit is to a printing plant at 
Garden City, Long Island, the offices of 
Newsday. Future trips will be to the 
Tappan Zee Bridge across the Hudson 
at Pearvtews and to a dairy farm in 
Connecticut. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. 
Baxter discusses Homer’s “Ulysses” as 
seen by recent writers from Tennyson 
to Auslander. May 22: a continuation 
of the “Ulysses” discussion. May 29: 
William Cullen Bryant, the “nearl 
forgotten American poet whose wor 
was the rage of his day.” June 5: the 
poetry of Logan Pearsall Smith. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Editors of —-+ newspapers 
interview Sen. Richard L. Meuberger 
(D.-Ore.). May 22: Sen. William S. 
Knowland (R.-Cal.). May 29: Gov. Val 
Peterson, Director of Civil Defense. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the Greek 
legend of Damon and Pythias, pre- 
sented as an ancient statement of the 
tenets of democracy. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Another 
in the series explaining the different 
religions. This week: Hinduism. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
Commodore George Dewey’s triumph 
over the Spanish fleet—in the sea battle 
that helped make the United States a 
world power—is recreated in “Dewey’s 
Victory at Manila.” May 22: “The Sink- 
ing of the Titanic.”’ May 29: “The Assas- 
sination of Julius Caesar.” 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Tertatively scheduled for today is a 
tribute to Will Rogers. Future biogra- 
phies will include H. L. Mencken, Irv- 
ing Berlin, John L. Lewis, Norman 
Thomas, Sherwood Anderson, and 
Thomas Wolfe. On June 14, the pro- 
gram moves to Tuesday nights at 9:00 
p.m., replacing Lux Radio Theatre for 
the summer. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
Discussion-documentary of “The Trav- 
Pt Marco Polo.” (Not WABC-TV, 

oo? 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
C. D. Jackson, vice-president of Time, 
Inc., and O. R. Strackbein, commerce 
and trade expert, are guests for a dis- 
cussion of “Is a Tariff Reduction in the 
National Interest?” May 29: 20th anni- 
versary broadcast will eaten recorded 
highlights of the past two decades of 

rograms, including the voices of Will- 

ie, Taft and Stevenson. June 5: “Asia 
and the West—Gateway to Understand- 
ing.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “The Pardon-Me Boy,” by J. 
P. Miller, is a drama about an indecisive 
juror, not sure of his feelings about 
capital punishment, who is pressured 


into making a decision. May 22: “The 
Catered air,” by Paddy Chayefsky, 
stars Thelma Ritter in a comedy-drama 
about a girl who wants a small wed- 
ding instead of the big celebration her 
parents favor. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: 
“We, the Mentally Ill” will be narrated 
and enacted from start to finish by 
mental patients who appear without 
the secrecy which has traditionally 
shrouded the mentally ill. The only ex- 
ceptions will be a group of medical 
authorities to be presented as “guests” 
of the patients. In this telecast, which 
follows the annual meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association in 
Atlantic City, patients of St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., will en- 
act a play based on the life of Dorothea 
Lynde ix, 19th century American 
benefactor of the mentally ill. 


MONDAY MAY 16 

8:00 p:m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
“France's Greatest Detective” is the 
story of Alphonse Bertillon. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: In cel- 
ebration of 15 years on NBC, the regu- 
lar half-hour program expands to a full 
hour. Lily Pons, Jose Iturbi, Eileen 
Farreli, Brian Sullivan and Michael 
Rabin are the featured soloists. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Cage” is the story of a 
group of Dutch refugees in England 
during World War II who discover that 
one of their number is a spy. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV ) Studie One: “Strange 
Companion,” based on a story by John 
Van Druten and Christopher Isher- 
wood, is about Jennie Morrison who, 
in order to impress a prospective suitor, 
fabricates a new personality for her- 
self. May 23: “Pigeons and People,” by 
George M. Cohan, is the story of a man 
who finds the spectacle of human be- 
havior discouraging and claims he 
would rather be with pigeons than’ his 
fellow man because pigeons make more 
sense. June 13: “The Incredible World 
of Horace Ford” is a provocative fan- 
tasy by Reginald Rose about a young 
man who escapes from his many prob- 
lems by literally going back to his 
childhood. 


TUESDAY MAY 17 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: “Experiment at Monticello” tells of 
the heroic efforts of Jefferson to com- 
bat a smallpox epidemic 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “San 
Francisco Fracas” is a comedy-melo- 
drama about diamond thieves by Alvir 
Sapinsley. May 31: Gertrude Berg stars 
in “Mind Over Mama.” June 14: “Foot- 
light Fever” dramatizes community 
theatre activities. U. S. Steel Hour: May 
24: “The Big Winner” is a comedy satir- 
izing quiz shows. On July 6, the U. S. 
Steel Hour goes to CBS-TV at 10 pm 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Citizens at Work: “The 
Fort Wayne Story” is featured 

(NBC) New England: A Regional 
Survey: The third program in the 14- 
week series deals with the region’s old- 
est industry, fishing. (Not on WRCA 
N. Y.) 

ADVANCE ITEMS: May 18, 10:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV: A Big Town drama takes up 
the case of a teacher’s struggle for pro- 
fessional recognition in a hostile town 
May 26, 8:30 p.m., CBS-TV: Climax pre- 
sents an adaptation by Gore Vidal of 
Hemingway’s “A Farewell to Arms.” 
Marquand’s “Sincerely, Willis Wayde” 
is to follow in June. The Search pro- 
grams are to be repeated on CBS-TV 
this summer; day and time to be an- 
nounced. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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World Week’s 
Advisory Board 


The editorial program of World Week and of the other 
Scholastic Magazines owes much to the help of educators 
who serve on our Editorial Advisory Boards. Every year, in 
May, all of the Advisory Boards hold a two-day conference 
at our offices. This year the meeting will be held May 21-22. 
[he Advisory Boards will review and evaluate the contents 
»f the Scholastic Magazines, and will give advice and guid- 
ince to our editors and writers in planning for the coming 
year. Advisory Board members serve for two years. World 
Week's advisers this year are from five different states. Four 


yf them are classroom teachers. 


PAULINE PAYNE BACKUS heads the Orientation Depart- 
ment at DeVillbiss H. S., Toledo, Ohio, where she has spent 
her entire teaching career. She received her B. S. degree 
from Sweet Briar College, and did graduate work at Colum 
bia University and the University of Toledo. 


DR. PAUL R. PIERCE is assistant superintendent of Chi- 
cago Public Schools in charge of instruction and guidance. 
He has taught both in public school and college, and is the 
author of several books, including The Elementary School, 
Developing a High School Curriculum, and The Community 
School. 


HELEN S. GRAY has taught social studies for six years at 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, S. C. A graduate of North 
Technical College, she has done 


Carolina Agriculture and 


BACKUS PIERCE 


its 


GRAY ENGLAR LANDOWNE 
graduate work at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 


Colorado. 


S. ELIZABETH ENGLAR, now at William Penn Senior 
High School in York, Pa., has taught at all levels and has 
served as summer dean of women at her alma mater, Juniata 
College. She holds an M. A. from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and is active in a number of educational 
organizations. 


ALLEN LANDOWNE has taught social studies and other 
subjects in New York City schools since 1936. He is audio- 
visual coordinator at Prospect Heights High School, Brook- 
lyn, and has served on special assignment for the Board of 
Education in visual instruction. A former lawyer, he edited 
the magazine Current Legal Thought. 





Why Think for Yourself? 
(General Electric Study Unit) 

Aims 

[To emphasize the importance of a 
well-rounded as well as a specialized 
education as an important background 

. ble? 
straight; to aid 44 sty 

Each student 
special interest 


in learning to think 


young people in distinguishing fact 


from opinion and in evaluating the “ex- 


Rating the ‘Expert’ 
We depend on 
special fields—in sports, photography, 0t know so well? 5. 
world news, etiquette, etc. But how 
can we rate our favorite experts to de- 
termine whether they are really depend- 


experts in 


chooses one field of 
(such as 


he’s an authority in and not give 
opinions in other fields which he might 

5. Does he give 
points to illustrate, support, and/or 
prove the “facts” he presents? 6. Are 
his opinions clearly labeled—rather than 
stated as facts? 7. Does he present a 
balanced picture giving all sides of a 
controversial issue? 8. Does he point 


many 


radio-TV ) 


perts” and specialists who write and/or 
talk on technical and special subjects 


Fact or Opinion? 


A “fact” is a 
an object or event which some 


statement or report 
about 
one has seen or has evidence of hap 
pening. Here are three ways to dis- 
tinguish a report from an opinion: (1) 
a report can be checked for proof; (2) 
a report does not express personal feel- 
ings; and (3) a report is not a guess. 

Using these standards, have students 
bring to class 10 quotations from news- 
papers—five containing reports and five 


expressing opinions 


and uses the 10 yardstick questions be- 
low to rate the experts who give us 
information (via a colunin usually) on 
this field. Grade a writer from 0 to 10 
on each question after reading his col- 
umns over a period of weeks. A score 
of 70 or better is a good one. 

1. Does the writer have adequate 
training and experience to qualify him 
as an authority in his field? 2. From 
what he writes, is it apparent that he 
keeps up with new developments in his 
field? 3. Is he able to be authoritative 
and yet write (or speak) in words that 
the average person can understand? 
4. Does the expert stick to the field that 


out alternative choices or decisions? 9. 
Does what he says check (agree close- 
ly) with what other qualified persons 
say on the subject? 10. Does what he 
says check with your idea of “common 
sense” or what, from your experience, 
you know to be true? 


Well-rounded Education 

Why is it important for every young 
person to get a well-rounded education 
in economics, science, and other sub- 
jects? How does a general education 
help us to think better? Why is it im- 
portant, also, for you to specialize in 
education? 





